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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
OFFICE  OF  TH«  CHIEF  OF  RHIIARCH  AND  DIVIIOPMINT 
ARMY  RESEARCH  OFFICI 
WASHINGTON  35,  D.C. 


A  Program  of  Leadership  Instruction  for  Junior  Officers 


*  i  ♦ 


1.  The  attached  HumRRO  Technical  Report ,  subject  as  above,  is  for 
your  information  and  retention , 

2.  The  objective  of  the  task  described  in  this  report  was  to  devise 
training  methods  and  materials  that  would  develop  and  improve  Junior 
officer  leadership  skills.  The  program  constructed  approaches  leadership 
at  the  platoon  working  level  and  it  emphasizes  a  functional  approach.  A 
thorough  analysis  of  the  platoon  leader's  job  in  the  military  setting 
served  as  the  basic  point  of  departure  for  the  study. 

3.  The  leadership  training  course  developed  can  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  leaders  who  are  more  capable  of  accomplishing  their  missions,  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  their  men,  because  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamentals  has  been  placed  into  realistic  problem  situations.  This  is 
a  significant  conclusion  of  the  report, 

4.  It  is  desired  that  interested  agencies  review  this  report  with  a 
view  toward  making  recommendations  based  on  local  experiences .  Recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  processed  through  appropriate  headquarters. 

FOR  THE  CHIEF  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT: 


Colonel,  GS 

Chief,  Human  Factors  and  Operations 
Research  Division 
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Task  OFFTRAIN  IV 


Technical  Report  84 
June  1963 


COMPOSITION  OF  RESEARCH  TEAM 


Dr.  T.O.  Jacobs  served  as  Task  Leader.  Mr.  Reginald  C.  Rahn, 

Mr.  John  J.  Macisco,  and  2d  Lt.  Charles  B.  Moore  took  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  leadership  training  course.  Col.  Henry  E.  Kelly  (USA  Ret.) 
contributed  substantially  to  the  development  of  the  final  course  through 
careful  reviews  of  early  drafts  of  training  materials.  Lt.  Col.  Lyman  H. 
Clark  was  Chief  of  the  Unit  during  development  of  the  program. 

Staff  members  of  the  Instructor  Training  Section,  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  School,  tape-recorded  the  practical  exercises  used  in  the  course. 


The  Human  Resources  Research  Office  is  a  nongovernmental  agency  of  The  George  Washington 
University,  operating  under  contract  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  (DA  44-188-ARO-2).  HumRRO’s 
mission,  stated  by  AR  70-8,  is  to  conduct  studies  and  research  in  the  fields  of  training,  motivation, 
leadership,  and  man-weapons  system  analysis. 

Research  is  reported  by  HumRRO  in  publications  of  several  types. 

1.  Technical  Reports  are  prepared  at  the  completion  of  a  research  Task  or  major  portion  thereof. 
They  are  designed  specifically  for  a  military  audience  and  convey  recommendations  for  Army  action. 

2.  Research  Reports  may  be  prepared  at  any  time  during  a  Task.  They  are  designed  primarily 
for  a  research  audience  but  may  be  of  interest  to  a  military  audience.  They  report  research  findings 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  scientific  community  and  do  not  recommend  Army  action, 

3.  Research  Memoranda  may  be  prepared  at  any  time  and  need  not  be  directly  associated  with 
a  particular  research  Task.  They  report  findings  that  may  be  of  interest  to  a  research  or  military 
audience  or  to  both.  They  do  not  recommend  Army  action. 

4.  Consulting  Reports  are  prepared  following  completion  of  a  specifically  requested  consulting 
action  under  HumRRO’s  Technical  Advisory  Services.  They  are  designed  for  a  specific  military 
audience  and  usually  convey  recommendations  for  Army  action. 

5.  Research  Bulletins  are  prepared  as  nontechnical  summaries  of  one  or  more  research  Tasks 
or  as  reports  of  other  HumRRO  activities.  T’jey  are  intended  primarily  for  a  military  audience  and 
do  not  present  recommendations  for  Army  action.  Their  distribution  usually  includes  agencies  and 
individualsconducting  research,  and  the  general  public. 

Technical  Reports  and  Research  Bulletins  may  be  requested  from  the  Director’s  Office,  which 
also  issues  a  complete  bibliography.  Other  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Research 
of  the  originating  Unit  or  Division. 


1.  PROBLEM.  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  develop  training  methods  and 
materials  that  would  teach  effective  leadership  skills  prior  to  a  Junior  leader's  first  assign¬ 
ment  to  troop  duty. 

2.  METHOD.  In  OFFTRAIN  IV  findings  from  previous  subtasks  of  Task  OFF- 
TRAIN  provided  the  basis  for  developing  improved  leadership  instruction.  Practical 
exercises  were  developed  from  actual  incidents  of  both  effective  and  ineffective  leader 
actions  that  had  appeared  most  frequently  in  the  earlier  research;  they  constitute  a  sample  of 
the  problems  the  newly  assigned  junior  officer  is  most  likely  to  encounter.  In  conjunction 
with  the  practical  exercises,  a  student  textbook,  Basic  Problem*  in  Small-Unit  Leader¬ 
ship,  was  prepared,  covering  conceptual  material  on  effective  leadership.  These  materials 
were  combined  to  form  a  16-hour  Program  of  Instruction  in  leadership.  Ah  Instructor's 
Guide,  containing  guidelines  and  lesson  plans  for  the  course,  and  a  Practical  Exercises 
handbook  were  prepared  for  the  instructor,  together  with  a  set  of  tape-recorded  skits.  The 
Program  of  Instruction  was  administered  three  times  to  platoon  leaders  of  OVUREP 
battle  groups. 

3.  RESULTS.  Student  ratings  of  the  course,  obtained  Immediately  after  each  try¬ 
out,  were  generally  Ijvorable  both  on  specific  elements  and  on  the  course  in  general. 
Four  months  after  the  third  tryout,  follow-up  ratings  were  obtained  from  the  group  given 
the  final  form  of  the  course.  These  ratings,  as  well  as  comments  obtained  from  actual 
and  potential  users,  were  also  generally  favorable. 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

a.  The  course  was  well  received  and  the  students  benefited  from  application 
of  the  training  in  their  later  experience  in  platoon  assignments. 

b.  On  the  basis  of  comments  by  potential  and  actual  users,  the  practical  exer¬ 
cises  are  considered  to  be  realistic  and  to  reflect  the  kinds  of  problems  junior  officers 
will  encounter.  The  instructional  materials  can  be  administered  without  special  training 
for  instructors,  permitting  the  implementation  of  the  course  in  a  wide  variety  of  decen¬ 
tralized  locations. 

5.  RECOMMENDATIONS.  It  is  recommended  that  the  training  course 

a.  Be  incorporated  in  the  Army  Advanced  ROTC  Program. 

b.  Be  used  in  appropriate  service  schools  at  the  officer  candidate  and  orien¬ 
tation  levels.  — 

c.  Be  furnished  to  active  Army  and  reserve  components,  and  Army  National 
Guard  State  Officer  Candidate  Schools  for  use  in  junior  officer  schools. 

d.  Be  published  in  appropriate  Department  of  the  Army  publication  media. 
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A.  MILITARY  PROBLEM 

1.  Effective  accomplishment  of  assigned  missions  is  the  goal  of  all  military  units 
and  the  ultimate  standard  by  which  they  are  judged.  Many  factors  contribute  to  effective 
unit  performance.  One  is  the  leader's  ability  to  build  a  high  level  of  individual  and  unit 
proficiency  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  develop  high  motivation  and  morale.  At  present, 
these  leader  skills  are  acquired  primarily  through  actual  experience  in  a  troop  unit. 
A  leader's  first  troop  assignment  may  be  viewed  as  a  laboratory  in  which  he  learns  the 
practical  skills  of  everyday  leadership.  Consequently,  junior  leaders  can  be  expected 
to  make  errors  that  decrease  unit  effectiveness  and  reduce  motivation  and  morale. 

2.  The  objective  of  Task  OFFTRAIN  was  to  evolve  training  methods  and  materials 
that  would  develop  and  improve  leadership  skills  prior  to  a  junior  leader's  first  assign¬ 
ment  to  troop  duty. 

B.  RESEARCH  PROBLEM 

1.  Analysis  of  the  platoon  leader's  job  indicates  that  his  influence  on  his  unit  is 
determined  mainly  by  how  he  deals  with  subordinates  in  accomplishing  assigned  tasks. 
The  platoon  leader  must  perform  these  functions: 

a.  Coordinate  his  men's  efforts  toward  efficient  accomplishment  of 
assigned  unit  tasks. 

b.  Evaluate  individual  and  unit  performance,  giving  recognition  for  good 
work  and  making  corrections  where  necessary. 

c.  Determine  the  cause  of  performance  failures,  distinguishing  between 
inadequate  ability  and  inadequate  motivation.  (Remedial  actions  must 
be  correspondingly  different.) 

d.  Eliminate  personal  or  other  problems  within  his  unit,  to  the  extent  that 
he  can,  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  effective  accomplishment 
of  assigned  tasks. 

2.  The  research  problem  was  to  identify  specific  leader  actions  that  serve  these 
functions  and  to  determine  how  to  teach  the  necessary  skills  to  junior  leaders  prior  to 
their  first  troop  duty  assignment. 

C.  RESEARCH  METHOD 

1.  In  Subtask  IV  of  Task  OFFTRAIN,  research  findings  on  leadership  behavior, 
collected  in  previous  subtasks,  provided  the  basis  for  developing  improved  leader¬ 
ship  instruction. 

a.  In  OFFTRAIN  II,  accounts  had  been  obtained  of  how  platoon  leaders  in  a 
TOE  division  dealt  with  subordinates  in  the  performance  of  duty.  These  accounts  were 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  leader's  effectiveness  in  getting  assigned  tasks  completed 
efficiently  and  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  his  action.'?  on  the  motivation  of  his  unit. 
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b.  In  OFFTRAIN  III,  a  study  of  platoon  leaders  in  a  training  division  demon¬ 
strated  that  effective  leader  actions  there  were  similar  to  those  found  in  the  TOE  division, 
thereby  confirming  the  findings  of  the  earlier  study. 

c.  Most  of  the  leader  activities  identified  as  critical  in  these  two  earlier  studies 
fell  into  four  categories: 

(1)  Setting  platoon  goals  and  standards 

(2)  Motivating  performance 

(3)  Using  and  supporting  NCO's 

(4)  Handling  disruptive  influences 

Analysis  indicated  that  problems  within  these  areas  typically  arose  when  the  leader 
failed  to  recognize,  in  the  leadership  situation,  a  demand  for  some  action  on  his  part,  or 
when  he  failed  to  identify  the  nature  of  the  action  required. 

2.  The  leadership  course  developed  in  OFFTRAIN  IV  from  these  findings  empha¬ 
sizes  analysis  of  leadership  problems  in  the  four  critical  areas  previously  identified,  in 
terms  of  functional  leadership-that  is,  the  functions  a  leader  must  perform  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  unit. 

a.  Practical  exercises  have  been  developed  from  actual  incidents  of  both  effec¬ 
tive  and  ineffective  leader  actions.  Most  are  in  the  form  of  tape-recorded  skits  concerning 
problem  situations.  Some  require  students  to  furnish  solutions;  others  depict  solutions 
that  students  are  required  to  critique.  Additional  practical  exercises  are  in  the  form  of 
discussion  topics  that  deal  with  more  complex  leadership  problems.  In  all  cases,  the 
practical  exercises  have  been  drawn  from  incidents  that  appeared  most  frequently  in  the 
earlier  research,  and  thus  constitute  a  sample  of  the  problems  the  junior  officer  is  most 
likely  to  encounter  during  his  first  assignment  to  troop  duty. 

b.  A  student  textbook,  Basic  Problems  in  SmalLUnit  Leadership,  has  been 
prepared  for  study  in  conjunction  with  the  practical  exercises.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  textbook  is  to  give  students  an  understanding  of  functional  leadership  by  explaining 
why  some  leader  actions  are  effective  and  others  are  not.  This  material  constitutes  a 
meaningful  framework  for  studying  the  kind  of  leadership  problems  presented  in  the 
practical  exercises. 

?  The  practical  exercises  and  the  student  textbook  have  been  combined  to  form 
a  16-hour  Program  of  Instruction  in  leadership. 

a.  This  course  places  primary  emphasis  on  helping  the  student  to  acquire  an 
understanding  of  small-unit  leadership  and  certain  elementary  skills  in  solving  basic 
leadership  problems.  Small-group  discussion  techniques,  which  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  effective  in  accomplishing  these  aims,  are  used  intensively  throughout  the  course. 

b.  Two  volumes  were  prepared  as  an  aid  to  the  instructor. 

(1)  An  Instructor's  Guide,  which  contains  (a)  introductory  material  providing 
both  general  guidelines  and  detailed  procedures  for  presenting  the  course  and  for  handling 
the  small-group  discussions,  (b)  detailed  lessor  plans,  complete  even  to  full-length 
lectures,  for  presenting  all  16  hours  of  instruction,  and  (c)  notes  to  the  instructor  that 
indicate  how  his  students  are  likely  to  react  to  the  various  practical  exercises  and  how 
he  can  handle  these  reactions. 


(2)  A  Practical  Exercises  handbook,  which  contains  (a)  all  the  practical  exercises, 
(b)  a  summary  sheet  for  each  of  the  tape-recorded  skits,  outlining  the  important  points 
students  should  cover  in  their  small-group  discussions,  and  (c)  the  final  examination 
for  the  course. 

4.  As  a  final  step,  this  Program  of  Instruction  was  presented  three  times  to  platoon 
leaders  in  Oversea  Unit  Replacement  (OVUREP)  battle  groups.1  The  first  two  presentations 
were  tryouts  of  preliminary  forms;  the  third  was  a  tryout  of  the  final  form  of  the  course. 

5.  Reactions  to  the  course  were  evaluated  by  collecting  data  in  the  form  of 
(a)  questionnaires  completed  by  students  immediately  after  the  course,  (b)  questionnaires 
completed  by  students  in  the  final  group  four  months  after  finishing  the  course,  (c)  com¬ 
ments  by  potential  users  after  review  of  the  materials,  and  (d)  comments  by  actual  users, 
based  on  their  experience  with  the  course. 

6.  The  materials  used  in  the  final  tryout  of  the  course  were  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  training  package  suitable  for  implementation.’  This  package  was  designed  to  permit 
administration  of  the  course  in  decentralized  locations  by  instructors  without  special 
training  for  the  assignment.  It  consists  of  (a)  the  student  textbook,  Basic  Problems  in 
Small-Unit  Leadership;  and  (b)  instruction  materials,  Instructor's  Guide,  Practical  Exer¬ 
cises,  and  a  set  of  tape-recorded  skits. 

D.  RESULTS 

1.  Student  reactions  to  the  course  were  generally  good. 

a.  Student  ratings  of  specific  elements  of  the  course  and  of  the  course  in 
general  were  obtained  immediately  following  its  completion.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the 
ratings  were  above  the  midpoint  on  a  five-point  scale.  When  indicating  willingness  to 
recommend  this  training  for  other  leaders,  students  placed  nearly  80  percent  of  their 
ratings  above  the  midpoint. 

b.  Similar  ratings  were  obtained  four  months  later  from  platoon  leaders  who  had 
taken  the  final  form  of  the  course.  The  favorability  of  these  follow-up  ratings  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance:  The  four  months  had  been  filled  with  intensive  Basic  Unit  Training 
and  Advanced  Unit  Training,  because  of  a  change  in  the  battle  group's  primary  mission. 
This  unanticipated  experience  should  have  given  these  platoon  leaders  an  above-average 
opportunity  to  judge  whether  the  OFF  TRAIN  leadership  course  actually  was  good  prepa¬ 
ration  for  problems  that  were  certain  to  have  arisen  during  this  period. 

c.  Supplementary  written  comments  obtained  from  these  leaders  during  the 
follow-up  indicated  even  more  strongly  that  the  course  had  been  of  practical  value.  A 
typical  statement  was  that  the  course  had  been  a  foundation  on  which  tney  could  build 
without  making  too  many  mistakes.  Several  noted  that  they  had  been  better  prepared  to 
handle  problems  because  they  remembered  discussing  in  class  the  same  problem  or  a 


*A11  three  administrations  of  the  OFFTRAIN  course  took  place  during  the  *B"  Cadre  Phase 
of  the  battle  group's  organization  cycle.  This  phase  is  devoted  to  cadre  training  activities  prior 
to  assignment  of  the  battle  group's  full  complement  of  troops  from  replacement  centers. 

’The  training  package  is  being  used  as  interim  implementation  material  by  Army  ROTC  units. 
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similar  one.  Others  suggested  that  the  course  should  be  required  for  every  newly  com¬ 
missioned  officer  as  an  introduction  to  troop  duty.  There  were  virtually  no  criticisms  of 
the  course. 

2.  Comments  from  actual  users— the  division  in  which  the  tryouts  were  conducted 
and  two  ROTC  faculties  that  had  independently  tried  the  course  on  a  modified  basis- 
indicated  that  the  content  of  the  practical  exercises  was  realistic  and  that  the  practice 
students  obtained  from  these  exercises  would  be  useful  in  subsequent  leadership  situ¬ 
ations.  Reactions  from  these  sources  also  indicated  that  students  had  liked  the  course 
and  that  materials  prepared  for  instructor  use  had  been  of  great  value  and  entirely  ade¬ 
quate  for  presenting  the  course  without  additional  preparation. 

3.  Comments  from  potential  users— ROTC  faculties,  STRAC  divisions,  other  TOE 
divisions,  and  service  schools— were  similar  to  those  of  the  actual  users  with  regard 
to  the  practical  exercises  and  the  student  textbook.  They  felt  that  the  course  would 
be  successful  in  relating  leadership  theory  to  the  everyday  situations  that  face  the 
junior  leader. 

i.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  On  the  basis  of  student  reactions,  both  immediately  after  completion  of  the 
course  and  four  months  later,  it  was  concluded  that  the  course  had  been  received  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  students  and  that  they  had  benefited  from  it  in  their  subsequent  experience 
with  their  platoons. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  comments  by  potential  and  actual  users,  it  was  concluded  that: 

a.  The  practical  exercises  are  realistic  and  reflect  the  kinds  of  problems  junior 
officers  will  encounter. 

b.  The  instructional  materials  are  sufficiently  complete  for  the  course  to  be 
administered  without  special  training  for  instructors.  It  should  be  possible  to  implement 
the  course  in  a  wide  variety  of  decentralized  locations. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  methods  used  to  develop  the  course  concepts  and  content, 
and  of  user  and  student  reactions,  it  was  concluded  that  the  course  will  be  of  substantial 
value  in  leadership  training.  By  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  how  to  deal  with  soldiers 
in  realistic  problem  situations,  the  course  can  be  expected  to  produce  leaders  who  are 
more  capable  of  accomplishing  their  missions  and  taking  care  of  their  men. 

F.  RKCOMMKNDATIONS.  It  is  recommended  that  this  training  course 

1.  Be  incorporated  into  the  Army  Advanced  ROTC  program.' 

2.  Be  utilized  in  appropriate  service  schools  at  the  officer  candidate  and  orienta¬ 
tion  levels,  taking  action  necessary  to  avoid  duplication. 

3.  Be  furnished  to  active  Army  end  reserve  component  units,  and  Army  National 
Guard  State  Officer  Candidate  Schools  for  use  in  junior  officer  schools. 

4.  Be  published  in  appropriate  Department  of  the  Army  publication  media. 

'This  recommendation  was  implemented  by  letter,  Hq.,  USCONARC,  subject!  Briefings  on 
Leadership  Program  oi  Instruction  for  ROTC,  10  March  1962. 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  RESEARCH 


A  PROGRAM  OF  LEADERSHIP  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  JUNIOR  OFFICERS 


BACKGROUND 


To  be  effective,  leadership  training  should  produce  — 

(1)  An  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  the  effective 
leader  in  terms  of  why  that  behavior  is  effective,  and 

(2)  The  ability  to  apply  this  understanding  to  new  situations. 

Military  leadership  is  currently  taught  to  junior  officers  primarily 

in  terms  of  the  traits  of  the  leader  and  the  principles  of  leadership. 
Leadership  traits  are  defined  as  "Personal  qualities  of  direct  value  to 
the  leader  in  gaining  the  willing  obedience,  confidence,  respect,  and 
loyal  cooperation  of  his  men  in  accomplishing  his  mission.”1  Leader¬ 
ship  principles  are  defined  as  "Fundamental  guidelines  for  the  selection 
of  appropriate  actions  and  orders  in  the  proper  exercise  of  command.”1 

The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  to  leadership  instruction  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  these  traits  and  principles  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself  to  enable  the  leader  to  handle  the  leadership  situations 
he  will  face  in  his  own  unit.  The  ability  to  identify  a  problem  and  to 
analyze  it  accurately  is  of  major  importance.  Without  skills  in  these 
two  areas,  the  leader  is  at  a  loss  to  apply  the  principles  of  leadership 
because  he  has  no  adequate  basis  for  deciding  which  of  them  are  applicable. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  kind  of  leadership  instruction 
that  is  needed  by  inexperienced  junior  officers.  Their  training  should 
emphasize  practice  in  problem  solving,  using  realistic  practical  exer¬ 
cises  chosen  to  depict  the  ordinary,  day-to-day  leadership  situations 
that  the  small-unit  leader  most  frequently  encounters.  In  dealing  with 
these  practical  exercises,  students  should  be  concerned  with  the  actions 
of  the  leader  and  the  effects  these  actions  have— first,  on  the  ability  of 
his  unit  to  accomplish  assigned  missions  and  second,  on  the  morale  of 
his  men  and  their  motivation  to  do  good  work. 

The  validity  of  such  an  approach  to  leadership  training  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  Project  TRAINLEAD,  the  first  subtask  in  the  Task  OFFTRAIN 
series.*  Sound  motion  pictures  were  produced  to  present  realistic 
leadership  problem  situations  for  solution  by  students  in  the  classroom. 

It  was  expected  that  students,  in  reaching  solutions,  would  think  in  terms 
of  the  actions  the  leader  might  take  and  his  reasons  for  choosing  certain 
actions  in  preference  to  others.  Students  given  an  experimental  leader¬ 
ship  training  course,  using  these  sound  films  as  an  instructional 
medium,  were  then  compared  with  students  given  the  leadership  instruc¬ 
tion  current  at  that  time.  The  experimentally  trained  classes  performed 


'Reference  1,  p.  3. 
'Ibid. 

'Reference  7. 
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significantly  better  than  did  conventionally  trained  classes  in  solving  a 
set  of  leadership  problem  situations.1 

At  the  end  of  this  subtask,  it  was  evident  that  work  of  a  considerably 
broader  nature  would  be  profitable.  This  first  study  had  been  oriented 
primarily  toward  determining  the  effectiveness  of  sound  motion  pic¬ 
tures  for  presenting  leadership  problems  as  a  part  of  leadership  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  had  not  been  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  effective  and  ineffective  leader  actions.  However,  it  was  evident  that 
effective  leadership  instruction  would  need  as  its  basis  just  such  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  leadership. 

Research  to  develop  the  necessary  factual  basis  for  leadership 
instruction  was  undertaken  in  OFFTRA1N  II  and  III.  The  findings  from 
these  studies  provided  the  foundation  for  the  leadership  course  devel¬ 
oped  in  OFFTRAIN  IV,  which  is  described  in  this  report.  Subtasks  II 
and  III  have  been  reported  previously,1  but  will  be  described  briefly 
in  the  following  section  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  findings  on 
which  the  leadership  instruction  was  based  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  findings  were  obtained. 


ESTABLISHING  A  FACTUAL  BASIS 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  INSTRUCTION 


Research  Approach 

OFFTRAIN  II  was  designed  to  develop  systematic  and  compre¬ 
hensive  information  about  leadership  behavior  which  could  serve  as 
the  basis  for  leadership  instruction.  In  the  early  stages  of  this  sub¬ 
task,  the  problem  of  studying  leadership  was  conceptualized  as  "...  a 
part  of  the  general  problem  of  studying  social  interaction  with  special 
emphasis  on  social  influence  processes.”* 

This  conceptualization  was  substantially  influenced  by  theories  of 
personality— for  example,  that  of  Rotter4— that  emphasize  the  inter¬ 
personal  nature  of  human  behavior.  It  also  reflected  a  need  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  "...  situational  context  in  which  the  leader  is  studied,  ”* 
which  had  been  emphasized  by  other  students  of  leadership  such  as 
Sanford*  who  stressed  the  following  three  facets  of  leadership  phenomena: 
(1)  the  leader  and  his  psychological  attributes;  (2)  the  follower  with  his 
problems,  attitudes,  and  needs;  and  (3)  the  group  situation  within  which 
followers  and  leaders  relate  to  one  another. 


‘As  a  result  of  this  research,  the  Army  adopted  the  TRAINLEAD  film  concept  and  devel¬ 
oped  several  series  of  TRAINLEAD  films  under  the  direction  of  the  Leadership  Committee  at 
Fort  Benning.  These  official  Army  training  films  are  now  available  for  Army-wide  use  in  leader¬ 
ship  training. 

'References  5  and  6.  Copies  of  these  reports  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  Human  Resources  Research  Office,  300  N.  Washington  St.,  Alexandria  14,  Va. 

'Reference  5,  p.  3. 

'Reference  8. 

'Reference  S,  p.  3. 

'Reference  9,  pp.  17-75. 
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Initial  analysis  of  small-unit  leadership  indicated  the  necessity  to 
concentrate  on  “specific,  observable  behaviors  of  the  leader  within  a 
range  of  group  goal-relevant  situations. This  analysis  led  to  the 
development  of  six  general  propositions  that,  in  turn,  guided  the  research: 

(1)  The  leader  serves  a  functional  role  in  his  unit— that  is,  he 
satisfies  unit  needs. 

(2)  This  functional  role  is  based  partly  on  the  fact  that  the 
unit  must  regularly  accomplish  assigned  missions  and  thus  requires 

(a)  internal  organization,  to  ensure  that  each  unit  member’s  individual 
efforts  are  most  efficiently  used  in  accomplishing  these  missions;  and 

(b)  coordination  with  adjacent  and  higher  units,  to  ensure  that  the  unit’s 
efforts  as  a  whole  mesh  with  the  efforts  of  other  units  and  satisfy 
requirements  placed  on  it  by  higher  units. 

(3)  The  leader’s  functional  role  also  is  based  partly  on  the 
fact  that  unit  members  are  motivated  to  help  accomplish  unit  missions, 
primarily  because  this  is  an  indirect  way  of  satisfying  personal  needs, 
and  only  secondarily  because  of  intrinsic  interest  in  the  tasks  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  unit  member's  individual  efforts  do  not  result  in  satis¬ 
fying  his  personal  needs,  he  will  not  be  nearly  so  well  motivated  to  do 
assigned  work. 

(4)  The  leader’s  influence  within  the  unit  depends  on  his  ability 
to  fill  these  two  general  roles,  that  is,  to  guide  the  unit  to  efficient 
accomplishment  of  assigned  missions  and  to  ensure  that  individual  unit 
members  receive  appropriate  recognition  for  their  efforts  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  missions. 

(5)  The  leader’s  fulfillment  of  these  two  general  roles  is 
mediated  principally  through  his  interactions  with  his  unit,  as  a  whole 
and  with  individual  members  of  his  unit,  on  task-related  matters. 

(6)  Thus,  the  leader's  influence  within  his  unit  is  determined 
by  his  interactions  with  his  unit  as  a  whole  and  with  individual  members 
of  his  unit  on  task-  or  work-related  matters. 

In  OFFTRAIN  II,  information  was  collected  on  the  day-to-day 
leadership  behaviors  of  a  sample  of  42  platoon  leaders  drawn  from  two 
TOE  Infantry  regiments  located  at  an  Army  post  in  the  United  States. 

The  platoons  had  been  involved  in  training  for  and  taking  squad  and 
platoon  tests  shortly  before  the  data  were  collected.  In  addition,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  platoons  had  participated  in  an  Alaskan  maneuver. 

Interviews  were  held  with  six  to  eight  subordinates  of  each  platoon 
leader.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  getting  reports  of  actual  behavior 
rather  than  inferences  or  judgments  about  behavior. 

In  asking  platoon  members  for  descriptions  of  leader  actions  in 
situations  relevant  to  group  goals,  the  interviewers  used  a  standard  set 
of  questions  regarding  the  leader's  behavior  in  each  of  the  following 
situations:  (1)  job  assigning  or  planning,  (2)  job  in  process  and  being 
done  poorly,  (3)  job  in  process  and  being  done  well,  (4)  job  completed 
and  done  poorly,  (5)  job  completed  and  done  well,  (6)  replacements  enter¬ 
ing  unit,  (7)  promotions  or  changes  in  assignment,  (8)  group  members 
making  complaints  or  suggestions,  and  (9)  unexpected  event  occurring. 

‘Reference  5,  p.  4. 
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A  content  analysis  was  made  to  process  the  data  into  behavior 
variable  scores,  and  categories  or  types  of  leader  behavior  that  occurred 
in  the  various  task-oriented  situations  were  derived  from  the  inter¬ 
view  data.  These  leader  behavior  variables  were  then  related  to 
criteria  which  included  ratings  of  the  leader  by  subordinates  within 
his  unit,1  and  by  his  superiors.  Leader  behavior  variables  that  were 
associated  with  high  ratings  by  subordinates  and  superiors  were 
assumed  to  reflect  effective  practices;  variables  associated  with  low 
ratings  were  assumed  to  reflect  ineffective  practices. 

Research  Findings  on  the  Leader's  Functional  Role 

Several  important  functions  of  the  effective  leader  emerged  from 
this  analysis.2  First,  the  effective  leader  frequently  interacts  with 
his  subordinates  to  give  information  that  facilitates  improvement  of  per¬ 
formance.  In  performance  situations  in  which  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  meet  acceptable  standards,  the  leader  plays  an  active  role  in  describ¬ 
ing  what  was  done  unsatisfactorily  and  how  improvement  can  be  achieved. 
The  clarity  with  which  he  does  this  is  also  an  important  variable. 

Second,  the  effective  leader  urges  high  standards  of  performance 
when  assigning  work.  He  frequently  promises  rewards  for  good  per¬ 
formance,  but  rarely  threatens  specific  punishments  that  will  follow 
poor  performance.  It  is  particularly  significant  that  leaders  who  set 
standards  too  high  and  leaders  who  set  standards  too  low  are  both 
perceived  as  ineffective. 

Third,  the  effective  leader  consistently  uses  appropriate  rewards 
and  punishments  as  recognition  for  the  quality  of  task  performance  of 
individuals  within  the  unit.  Further,  the  findings  strongly  suggest  that 
highly  regarded  leaders  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  solely  on 
the  basis  of  performance.  The  effective  leader  rarely  was  found  to  be 
inconsistent  in  his  reactions  to  performance— that  is,  overevaluating 
performance  on  one  occasion  and  underevaluating  it  on  another  occasion. 

A  fourth  leadership  function  is  handling  disruptive  influences. 
Problems  or  needs  of  unit  members,  if  not  given  attention,  may  become 
distracting  or  disruptive  and  thus  decrease  the  ability  of  unit  members 
to  do  good  work.  Leader  behaviors  in  this  area  include  such  actions  as 
helping  men  with  personal  problems  (e.g.,  obtaining  an  emergency  loan) 
and  taking  care  of  their  physical  welfare.  These  behaviors  are  indirectly 
related  to  the  performance  potential  of  the  unit  in  that  they  prevent  per¬ 
formance  decrements  that  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  fifth  function  is  getting  information  from  unit  members.  This 
is  important  in  the  sense  that  it  helps  the  leader  to  perform  the  above 
four  functions  adequately.  ResultB  show  that  questioning  both  sub¬ 
ordinate  leaders  and  other  unit  members  to  obtain  information  and 


'Rating*  by  subordinates  were  not  considered  to  be  objective  ratings,  but  rather  subjective 
expressions  of  the  subordinates’  attitudes  toward  the  leader.  Since  the  ratings  were  basically 
combat-oriented,  they  were  considered  to  reflect  the  willingness  of  the  subordinates  to  follow  the 
leader  into  combat. 

'Reference  5. 
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suggestions  is  characteristic  of  highly  regarded  leaders.  Showing 
discrimination  in  reacting  to  suggestions— accepting  good  suggestions 
and  rejecting  poor  ones— is  also  related  to  perceived  effectiveness. 
These  findings  suggest  that  the  effective  leader  encourages  participa¬ 
tion  of  unit  members  by  asking  for  advice  and  suggestions,  but  retains 
his  decision-making  power.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  check¬ 
ing  reasons  for  failure  is  characteristic  of  highly  regarded  leaders. 
Only  if  such  reasons  are  known  can  the  leader,  on  the  one  hand  give 
information  that  will  lead  to  improved  performance,  and  on  the  other 
hand  distinguish  between  ability  failures  and  motivational  failures  for 
purposes  of  taking  appropriate  corrective  actions. 

In  the  leadership  course  developed  in  OFFTRAIN  IV,  these  func¬ 
tions  were  categorized  into  the  following  four  areas,  which  constitute 
the  functional  role  of  the  platoon  leader: 

(1)  Setting  platoon  goals  and  standards 

(2)  Motivating  performance 

43)  Using  and  supporting  NCO’s 

x  Handling  disruptive  influences 

Cross-Validation  of  Findings 

In  the  OFFTRAIN  III  research,  a  Leader  Activities  Questionnaire 
(LAQ)  was  constructed  from  the  findings  of  the  previous  subtask.  The 
LAQ  items  consisted  of  behavior  statements,  for  example,  “He  told  you 
he  wanted  you  to  do  a  good  job,”  or  “He  pulled  a  man’s  pass  for  fouling 
up  an  important  job.”  In  the  LAQ,  items  were  presented  in  groups,  each 
group  dealing  with  a  platoon  leader’s  behavior  in  a  specific  kind  of 
situation.  For  each  item  in  each  group,  the  respondent  was  asked  to 
indicate  how  frequently  he  had  observed  that  particular  behavior  during 
the  previous  month. 

The  LAQ  was  administered  to  members  of  46  platoons  in  a  training 
division.  Ratings  were  also  obtained  on  the  platoon  leaders,  from  both 
subordinates  and  superiors.  In  scoring  the  LAQ,  the  behavior  statements 
were  grouped  into  variables  much  like  those  identified  in  OFFTRAIN  II. 

These  behavior  variables  were  then  correlated  with  the  ratings,  and 
their  relationships  were  found  to  be  in  substantial  agreement  with  those 
of  the  preceding  study.1  Essentially  the  same  leader  behaviors  were 
important  both  in  the  training  division  and  in  the  TOE  division  that  had 
been  studied  previously.  On  the  basis  of  the  similarity  between  the  two 
sets  of  findings,  it  was  concluded  that  the  leader  behaviors  identified 
in  both  these  studies  constitute  a  realistic  and  factual  basis  for  lead¬ 
ership  training. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Rationale  for  the  Course 

The  findings  of  OFFTRAIN  II  and  III  resulted  in  a  definition  of  the 
functional  role  of  a  leader  in  a  small  military  unit.  The  purpose  of 

'Reference  6. 
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OFFTRAIN  IV  was  to  develop  a  program  of  instruction  to  teach  this 
functional  role  to  junior  officers,  with  the  objective  of  producing  actual 
increases  in  the  leadership  skills  of  students  so  that  their  behavior 
when  they  were  assigned  to  lead  troop  units  would  be  more  effective. 

In  developing  the  course,  seven  assumptions  were  made  about  the 
nature  of  effective  leadership  training: 

(1)  The  effectiveness  of  the  leader— his  ability  to  develop  high 
unit  motivation  to  accomplish  assigned  goals— is  determined  in  large 
part  by  his  influence  over  his  men. 

(2)  Effective  leadership  training,  therefore,  must  give  each 
student  an  understanding  of  how  to  develop  influence  over  his  men. 
This,  in  turn,  requires  an  understanding  of  the  functional  role  of  the 
small-unit  leader. 

(a)  The  student  must  understand  and  accept  both  the 
guidance  and  coordination  roles  of  the  leader. 

(b)  He  must  understand  the  motives  and  needs  of  his  men 
so  that  he  can  appropriately  reward  their  performance  on  assigned  tasks. 

(3)  Two  basic  difficulties  in  applying  such  knowledge  are 
recognizing  the  existence  of  a  unit  problem— or,  if  possible,  anticipating 
its  development— and  analyzing  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  factors  that 
led  to  its  development. 

(4)  Thus,  a  primary  goal  in  leadership  training  must  be  to 
develop  these  perceptual  and  analytic  skills— that  is,  to  teach  the  st-u 
dent  to  identify  the  important  factors  in  leadership  situations  and  to 
place  these  factors  in  their  correct  order  of  importance. 

(5)  Such  skills  can  be  taught  only  by  giving  students  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  analyze  many  different  leadership  problem  situations,  with 
subsequent  feedback  on  the  adequacy  of  their  responses.  This  feedback 
must  emphasize  the  factors  that  the  leader  should  consider  when  decid¬ 
ing  what  leadership  actions  are  demanded  by  the  given  situation. 

(6)  The  maximum  benefit  from  such  training  will  be  achieved 
if  the  problem  situations  are  systematically  chosen  to  cover  most  or 
all  the  important  factors  or  types  of  problem  that  the  student  will  face 
in  actual  practice. 

(7)  The  use  of  small-group  discussion  methods  in  training 
will  maximize  student  participation  and  this,  in  turn,  will  produce 
maximal  training  impact  on  the  student. 

These  assumptions  shaped  the  form  of  the  leadership  course.  In 
broad  outline,  the  course  was  built  around  small-group  discussions  of 
situations  involving  realistic  leadership  problems.  These  discussions 
were  oriented  toward  identifying  the  important  factors  in  the  problem 
situation  that  the  leader  should  consider  when  making  a  decision,  and 
their  relative  importance  to  one  another.  The  over-all  series  of 
practical  exercises  was  designed  to  cover  (1)  the  most  representative 
problems  encountered  by  the  small-unit  leader,  and  (2)  the  range  of 
important  factors  that  he  should  consider  when  making  decisions.  It 
was  intended  that  students  should  acquire  sensitivity  to  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  kinds  of  problems  they  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  when 
they  were  assigned  to  positions  of  platoon  leadership. 
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Thus,  the  immediate  objective  of  the  course  was  not  to  produce 
polished  leaders,  but  rather  to  give  the  inexperienced  leader  a  head 
start,  so  that  even  in  his  first  actual  encounter  with  his  own  platoon  he 
would  be  able  to  act  with  a  level  of  maturity  otherwise  acquired  only 
after  a  substantial  period  of  leadership  experience. 

A  second  and  considerably  longer- range  objective  was  to  provide 
the  basis  for  continued  leadership  development  far  beyond  the  immediate 
time  frame  of  the  course.  By  teaching  the  concept  of  functional  leader¬ 
ship,  the  course  was  also  designed  to  give  the  student  insight  into 
leadership  problems  that  he  would  experience  in  subsequent  leadership 
assignments.  This  understanding  would  enable  the  officer  to  profit 
substantially  more— and  with  rapidity— from  his  actual  leadership 
experiences,  and  thus  eventually  to  reach  higher  levels  of  leadership 
ability  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Instructional  Materials  and  Their  Uses 

Two  kinds  of  practical  exercises  were  developed  for  this  course: 
tape-recorded  skits  that  depict  the  development  of  situations  producing 
leadership  problems,  and  discussion  topics  that  present  more  complex 
situations  of  this  type.  Both  kinds  of  practical  exercises  were  developed 
from  actual  incidents  found  by  the  researchers  to  occur  frequently. 

The  tape-recorded  skits  present  the  problems  in  two  different  ways. 
Some  skits  depict,  a  leader  working  through  a  problem  situation.  Students 
in  small  discussion  groups  are  then  required  to  analyze  the  leader’s 
actions  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effectiveness  in  facilitating  the 
accomplishment  of  the  unit’s  mission.  Students  are  asked  to  consider 
how  the  leader’s  actions  affect  both  the  motivation  and  the  ability  of  his 
subordinates  to  accomplish  the  assigned  tasks. 

In  other  skits,  the  problem  is  developed  to  a  critical  point,  then 
the  skit  is  interrupted  while  the  students  develop  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  After  they  discuss  their  solutions,  the  remaining  scenes  present 
the  actions  of  the  leader  working  through  the  problem  situation,  either 
effectively  or  ineffectively.  Students  are  often  asked  also  to  critique 
the  leader’s  actions  in  these  follow-up  scenes. 

Discussion  topics— the  other  type  of  practical  exercise— are  used 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  tape-recorded  skits.  Students  discuss 
these  topics  in  small  groups  to  determine  the  important  factors  that 
should  affect  the  leader’s  decision  in  such  situations,  and  the  kind  of 
decision  that  these  factors  would  lead  him  to  make. 

The  discussions  that  are  part  of  both  types  of  practical  exercise 
were  intended  to  help  develop  analysis  skills  useful  to  inexperienced 
leaders  in  their  first  assignment  to  troop  duty.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  students  given  a  chance  to 'Think  out  these  practice  problems,  in  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  no  risk  attached  to  an  incorrect  decision, 
would  be  better  prepared  to  cope  with  such  problems  when  they  are 
encountered  on  the  job. 

Conceptual  materials  were  also  developed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  practical  exercises.  They  are  presented  in  a  relatively  short 
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student  textbook  which  provides  a  brief  introduction  to  organization 
theory  as  it  pertains  to  small  military  groups,  followed  by  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  individual  motivation  in  small,  task-oriented 
groups  such  as  infantry  platoons.  These  sections  set  the  stage  for  an 
understanding  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  textbook,  which  deal  with 
the  functional  role  of  the  leader  in  terms  of  the  actual  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  small-unit  leader  and  how  these  actions  influence  the 
leader’s  subordinates.  The  over-all  purpose  of  the  textbook  is  to  teach 
the  student  how  to  understand  his  future  subordinates,  and  thus  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  meaningful  framework  for  studying  the  leadership  problems 
presented  in  the  practical  exercises. 

The  Program  of  Instruction 

The  practical  exercises  and  the  conceptual  material  were  combined 
in  a  16-hour  leadership  training  course.  The  course  is  in  two  parts: 
Part  I  is  devoted  to  development  of  the  concept  of  functional  leadership 
derived  from  the  textbook  previously  described.  Part  II  is  devoted;  to 
intensive  practice  in  the  application  of  functional  leadership  to  problem 
situations,  in  the  form  of  practical  exercises.  However,  even  in  Part  I, 
practical  work  is  heavily  emphasized.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  course 
outline  in  Table  1,  four  of  the  first  nine  hours  are  devoted  entirely  to 
practical  exercises,  and  two  more  contain  some  practical  exercise 
.material.  In  all  the  lessons,  specific  leadership  problems  are  related 
to  the  leader’s  functional  role  within  the  unit,  so  that  the  student  can 
understand,  at  a  practical  workaday  level,  why  some  leadership  actions 
are  effective  and  others  are  not. 

In  all,  three  volumes  of  training  materials  were  produced.  The  first 
is  a  leadership  textbook  for  student  use  Basic  Problems  in  Small-Unit 
Leadership.1  This  textbook  contains  the  conceptual  material  described 
earlier;  a  listing  of  the  topics  it  covers  is  presented  in  Appendix  A. 

The  second  volume,  the  Instructor's  Guide,8  contains  both  general 
and  specific  guidance  for  conducting  the  course.  The  first  section  of 
the  Guide  contains  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  leadership  instruction. 
Various  forms  of  classroom  instruction  are  discussed  in  terms  of  this 
theory.  This  section  also  gives  detailed  guidelines  for  presenting  the 
course,  including  specific  guidance  on  the  use  of  small-group  discussion 
methods  and  directions  for  handling  conference  presentations.  Finally, 
the  instructor’s  special  role  in  the  class  is  outlined  and  related  to  the 
over-all  theory  of  leadership  training. 

The  second  section  of  the  Instructor’s  Guide  contains  detailed 
lesson  plans  for  both  practical  exercises  and  conference  classes.  The 
lesson  plans  contain  notes  to  the  instructor  that  describe  reactions  his 
students  are  likely  to  have  to  the  practical  exercises,  thus  helping  him 
to  anticipate  these  responses  and  to  handle  them  adaptively.  A  sample 
lesson  plan,  illustrating  both  conference  and  practical  exercise  presen¬ 
tations,  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 


'Reference  2. 
’Reference  4. 
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TabU  1 


Court*  Outlino: 

Basic  Problems  in  Small-Unit  Loadorthip 


Hour 

Typo 

Title 

Part  1.  Development  of  Conceptual  Material 

i 

Conference 

Introduction 

Organizational  Context  of  Leadership 

2 

Practical  Exercises 

Setting  Platoon  Goals  and  Standards 

3 

Conference 

Practical  Exercises 

Setting  Platoon  Goals  and  Standards 
Motivating  Performance 

4 

Practical  Exercises 

Motivating  Performance 

5 

Conference 

Practical  Exercises 

Motivating  Performance 

NCO  Use  and  Support 

6 

Practical  Exercises 

NCO  Use  and  Support 

7 

Conference 

NCO.  Use  and  Support 

8 

Practical  Exercises 

Handling  Disruptive  Influences 

9 

Conference 

Handling  Disruptive  Influences 

Part  11.  Practical  Application  of  Conceptual  Material 

10 

Practical  Exercises 

General 

11 

Practical  Exercises 

General 

12 

Practical  Exercises 

General 

13 

Practical  Exercises 

General 

14 

Practical  Exercises 

General 

Student  Discussion  Topics 

15 

Practical  Exercises 

Student  Discussion  Topics 

16 

Final  Examination 

The  third  volume,  Practical  Exercises,1  contains  scripts  for  the 
tape-recorded  skits,  detailed  analyses  of  the  skits  in  terms  of  the 
teaching  points  that  should  be  emphasized  in  the  student  discussions, 
and  the  discussion  topics.  This  volume,  which  is  designed  solely  for 
instructor  use,  provides  important  guidance  to  the  desired  content  of 
the  class  discussions.  A  sample  skit  and  its  accompanying  analysis 
are  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

TRYOUTS  OF  THE  COURSE 

It  was  decided  not  to  make  an  experimental  evaluation  of  the 
OFFTRAIN  course.  To  conduct  such  an  evaluation,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  (1)  give  the  training  to  a  sample  of  junior  leaders, 

(2)  allow  a  period  of  time  after  training,  during  which  the  leaders 
would  interact  with  functioning  platoons,  and  (3)  conduct  a  follow-up 

‘Reference  3. 
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study  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  leaders  who  had  received  the 
OFFTRAIN  course  with  those  who  had  not. 

The  most  important  problem  was  the  amount  of  time  that  would 
have  been  needed  for  such  an  evaluation.  The  OFFTRAIN  instruction 
is  oriented  toward  the  development  of  positive  motivation  in  a  leader’s 
subordinates.  A  substantial  period  of  time  is  often  required,  even  by 
highly  effective  and  experienced  leaders,  to  produce  the  desired  posi¬ 
tive  motivation  in  subordinates.  This  time  requirement  would  have 
compounded  the  administrative  difficulties  involved  in  following  up  an 
adequate  sample  of  junior  officers,  who  typically  receive  assignments 
in  a  variety  of  locations.  Further,  achievement  of  another  major  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  course— the  long-term  improvement  in  the  officer’s  ability 
to  profit  from  his  experience  as  a  leader— could  not  be  measured  by 
any  short-range  evaluation. 

However,  the  decision  against  experimental  evaluation  of  the 
course  was  nol-based  solely  on  such  considerations.  Other  essential 
factors  indicated  strongly  that  this  step  might  not  be  necessary.  First, 
the  content  of  the  leadership  course  had  been  derived  from  the  findings 
of  systematic  research  on  the  leadership  process  in  small  military 
units  of  the  type  for  which  leaders  were  being  prepared  by  the  course. 
Thus,  the  course  content  was  factually  baBed  and  realistically  oriented. 
Second,  the  training  methods  utilized  to  teach  this  content  were  based 
directly  on  the  methods  employed  in  TRAINLEAD  (OFFTRAIN  1),  which 
had  been  evaluated  experimentally  and  found  to  be  effective.  Thus,  the 
OFFTRAIN  course  was  based  both  on  factually  sound  content  and  on 
training  methods  of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 

The  alternative  to  experimental  evaluation  was  to  obtain  appraisals 
of  the  course  and  training  material's  by  (1)  students  who  took  the  train¬ 
ing,  (2)  senior  officers  who  reviewed  the  materials  and/or  observed 
the  training,  and  (3)  the  research  staff  who  observed  the  reactions  of 
officer  students  during  training. 

Three  tryouts  of  the  leadership  course  were  conducted  with  platoon 
leaders  from  Oversea  Unit  Replacement  (OVUREP)1  battle  groups  at 
Fort  Benning.2  There  were  18  students  in  the  first  tryout,  12  in  the 
second,  and  11  in  the  third.  These  represented  all  the  platoon  leaders 
available  in  the  battle  groups  at  the  time  the  course  was  given. 

The  active  duty  experience  of  the  trainees,  including  both  enlisted 
and  commissioned  duty,  ranged  from  1  to  nearly  8  years  in  the  first 
tryout,  from  8  months  to  nearly  4  years  in  the  second  tryout,  and  from 
1  month  to  nearly  12  years  in  the  third  tryout.  Approximately  half 
officers  in  the  first  and  third  tryout  groups,  and  about  a  fourth  of 
the  officers  in  the  second  tryout  group,  had  graduated  from  Officer 
Candidate  School.  The  remaining  officers  were  preponderantly 
ROTC  graduates. 


‘An  OVUREP  battle  group  ia  dUtinguished  by  the  nature  of  ita  miaaion,  which  includea 
eventual  overaeaa  movement,  aa  a  unit,  to  raplace  another  battle  group. 

In  all  three  tryouta,  the  courae  waa  adminiatered  during  the  "B*  Cadre  Phaae  of  the  battle 
poup’a  organization  cycle.  Thia  phaaa  ia  devoted  to  cadre  training  activitiea  prior  to  aaeign- 
ment  of  privatea  to  the  battle  group. 
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After  the  first  tryout,  and  again  after  the  second,  modifications 
were  made  in  course  materials  and  presentation  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  gained  during  administration  of  the  course.  In  all  three  tryouts, 
classes  were  held  on  consecutive  duty  days.  For  the  first  and  third 
tryouts,  each  session  lasted  one  hour;  for  the  second  tryout,  each  ses¬ 
sion  was  one  and  a  half  hours.  All  classes  met  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  day,  that  is,  between  3  and  5  p.m. 

Students  anonymously  rated  the  course  on  the  day  following  the 
last  class.  The  rating  scales  used  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 

Student  Ratings  After  Each  Tryout  of  the  Leadership  Course 


Quettion 


Average  Rating 


1.  To  what  extent  do  you  (eel  this  course 
has-been  helpful  to  you? 


2.  To  what  extant  do  you  (eel  this  training 
will  be  useful  to  you  in  your  future 
development  as  an  officer? 

3.  To  what  extent  has  this  training  increased 
your  understanding  of  platoon  leadership? 


4.  Did  you  find  it  helpful  to  talk  over  your 
own  leadership  problems  with  your  fellow 
officers  in  this  course? 


5.  How  interesting  did  you  find  the  course? 


6.  As  far  as  you  know,  to  what  extent  did 
the  other  platoon  leaders  find  the  training 
helpful  or  useful? 

7.  Would  you  be  willing  to  recommend  this 
training  to  other  (platoon  leaders)  (officers)? 


8.  How  valuable  do  you  think  this  training 
would  be  for  inexperienced  platoon  leaders? 


7  First  tryout  (N«18)  V  Second  tryout  (N— 12) 


7  TV 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  help 

helpful 

▼ 

y  v 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  help 

helpful 

y 

y  v 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  help 

helpful 

y 

y 

V 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or 

Very 

u  i.elp 

helpful 

y 

yy 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  interest 

interesting 

V 

y  ' 

V 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  hc  'p 

helpful 

y 

y 

7 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or  no 

Very 

willingness 

willing 

y 

7? 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  value 

valuable 

7  Third  tryout  (N-U) 
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In  addition,  members  of  the  third  tryout  group,  to  whom  the  final 
form  of  the  course  had  been  given,  were  asked  for  follow-up  ratings 
four  months  after  they  had  completed  the  course.  Because  this  period 
had  been  filled  with  intensive  unit  training,1  it  was  thought  that  the 
officer  students  would  have  had  more  than  ample  opportunity  to  make 
further  judgments  as  to  the  value  of  the  course.  Their  ratings  of  the 
course  should  have  been  lower  at  this  time  if  the  training  had  not  been 
of  value  to  them  during  the  intervening  period. 

The  student  ratings  were  taken  as  valid  indicators  only  of  student 
acceptance  of  the  course.  While  important,  these  ratings  were  only 
indirectly  related  to  the  degree  of  impact  the  course  might  have  had 
on  the  students’  subsequent  behavior  in  leadership  situations.  Evalua¬ 
tions  by  senior  officers,  similarly,  were  not  regarded  as  criteria  of 
actual  course  effectiveness,  but  rather  as  indicators  of  the  scope  and 
representativeness  of  the  practical  exercises  used  in  the  course,  and 
thus  an  index  of  the  likelihood  that  the  training  would,  in  fact,  be  appli¬ 
cable  in  the  solution  of  problem  situations  that  the  students  might  sub¬ 
sequently  meet  in  their  assignments  as  platoon  leaders. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Student  Ratings 

The  students  ’  ratings  of  the  course  following  the  three  tryouts  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.  In  this  table,  the  arrows  show  the  average  of 
all  the  student  responses  to  each  question  for  each  of  the  three  classes. 
Thus,  for  question  1,  the  mean  was  3.6  for  the  first  class;  2.4,  for  the 
second  class;  and  3.1  for  the  third  class. 

Student  reactions  were  most  favorable  in  the  first  administration 
of  the  course,  and  least  favorable  in  the  second.  The  differences 
hetween  reactions  following  the  first  and  third  tryouts  are  minor,  so 
that  the  reactions  can  be  regarded  as.  roughly  equal.  Both  were  quite 
favorable.  The  reason  for  the  lower  ratings  by  students  in  the  second 
tryout  is  not  clear.  One  explanation  might  be  that  the  class  periods 
were  too  long— 1  l/2  hours  per  day  instead  of  1  hour  per  day  as  in  the 
other  two  tryouts.  This  is  by  no  means  a  certainty,  because  other 
changes  were  made  for  the  third  administration  of  the  course,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  resumption  of  the  1-hour  session  each  day. 

Even  though  the  reactions  of  the  second  group  were  less  favorable, 
the  over-all  picture  is  one  of  acceptance.  The  students  apparently 
enjoyed  the  course  and  felt  that  they  had  profited  from  the  training. 

This  conclusion  is  strongly  supported  by  the  results  of  the  follow¬ 
up  study  of  the  officers  who  received  the  final  form  of  the  course.  At 
the  end  of  a  4-month  period,  8  of  the  11  officers  who  originally  rated 
the  course  responded  to  the  follow-up  questionnaire.  In  Table  3,  their 
original  ratings  are  compared  with  their  later  responses  to  the  same 


'Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstance*,  the  mission  of  this  battle  group  was  changed  shortly 
after  the  leadership  course  was  completed. 
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Table  3 


Student  Ratings  at  End  of  Third  Tryout 
of  tha  leadership  Course  and  Four  Months  Later 

(N=8) 


Question 


Average  Rating 


1.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  this  course  has 
been  helpful  to  you? 


2.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  this  training 
will  be  useful  to  you  in  your  future 
development  as  an  officer? 

3.  To  what  extent  has  this  training  increased 
your  understanding  of  platoon  leadership? 


4.  On  the  basis  of  the  past  four  months’ 
experience,  would  you  now  be  willing  to 
recommend  this  training  to  other 
platoon  leaders? 

5.  On  the  basis  of  the  past  four  months’ 
experience,  how  valuable  do  you  now  think 
this  training  would  be  for  inexperienced 
platoon  leaders? 

V  End  of  third  tryout  7  Four  months  after 


?  7 


0 

Little  or 
no  help 

1 

2 

3  4 

Very 
helpful 

77 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

Little  jr 

Very 

no  help 

helpful 

7  ,7 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  help 

helpful 

77 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

Not 

Very 

willing 

willing 

77 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

Little  or 

Very 

no  help 

helpfiil 

tryout 


questions.  The  two  sets  of  responses  are  quite  similar.  While  the 
follow-up  ratings  are  slightly  lower  on  four  of  the  five  questions,  the 
differences  are  not  statistically  significant. 

The  same  acceptance  is  indicated  by  these  officers  in  a  second 
part  of  the  questionnaire,  about  materials  used  in  the  course  and  about 
the  course  in  general.  Their  comments  generally  were  quite  favorable; 
they  described  the  course  as  being  the  kind  of  instruction  sought  by  the 
inexperienced,  newly  commissioned  officer  before  he  assumes  his  first 
command,  and  as  providing  a  foundation  on  which  he  could  base  his 
leadership  functions  without  making  too  many  mistakes.  Several  officers 
commented  that  the  course  should  be  required  for  every  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  as  an  introduction  to  troop  duty. 

These  follow-up  reactions  are  of  particular  significance  as  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  probable  long-term  effects  of  this  training.  All  too  often 
designers  of  leadership  training  have  found  that  training  effects  are  not 
permanent.  A  favorable  reaction  at  the  end  of  training  becomes  nega¬ 
tive  after  a  period  of  time  back  in  the  work  environment,  perhaps 
because  the  training  is  found  to  be  not  applicable.  However,  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  third  tryout  group  of  the  present  study. 
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The  favorable  follow-up  ratings  and  comments  obtained  from  this  group 
indicate  that  these  officers  probably  did  find  the  training  useful  during 
the  intervening  period.  It  could  be  inferred  that  they  had  tried  the  new 
approaches  they  had  been  taught  and  found  that  they  worked.  If  this  was 
indeed  the  case,  the  course  accomplished  its  purpose. 

The  results  of  these  tryouts  support  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  conceptual  approach  to  leadership  instruction- 
emphasizing  practical  problem-solving  activities  within  a  functional 
context— was  well  received  by  student  officers. 

(2)  The  practical  exercises  are  considered  realistic  in  that 
they  correspond  with  problems  that  are  encountered  in  real  leadership 
situations.  This  realism  led  to  high  student  interest  in  the  training. 

(3)  The  results  of  the  training,  according  to  student  reports 
in  the  follow-up  study,  are  lasting  within  the  time  frame  tested. 

Evaluations  by  Actual  and  Potential  Users 

Actual  and  potential  users  who  furnished  comments  included 
STRAC  divisions,  TOE  divisions,  training  divisions,  ROTC  faculties, 
and  service  schools.  Comments  fell  generally  into  four  categories: 

(1)  Comments  on  student  reactions.  In  general,  the  actual 
users  commented  that  students  had  reacted  well,  particularly  to  the 
practical  exercises,  and  that  the  students  had  profited  from  their 
experience  with  the  course.1  As  nearly  as  the  research  staff  could 
judge  from  the  comments,  student  reactions  reported  by  different 
users  were  substantially  the  same. 

(2)  Comments  on  the  student  textbook.  These  reactions  were 
almost  uniformly  favorable.  The  spokesman  for  one  service  school 
felt  that  some  of  the  material  was  too  theoretical  and  that  the  language 
might  be  hard  to  understand.  However,  nearly  all  reviewers  approved 
of  the  theoretical  approach.  Actual  users  reported  no  difficulties  for 
students  using  the  text.  Final  examinations  based  on  text  content 
revealed  apparently  good  understanding  of  the  material  by  students. 

(3)  Comments  on  the  practical  exercises.  Reactions  to  these 
also  were  favorable,  reflecting  the  opinion  that  the  problems  depicted 
are  realistic  and  are  an  effective  aid  in  teaching  the  theory  of  leadership. 
Actual  users  reported  that  the  practical  exercises  elicited  good  discus¬ 
sions  and  substantial  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

(4)  Comments  on  instructors*  materials.  These  comments, 
obtained  only  from  actual  users,  were  quite  favorable.  Officers  who 
had  served  as  instructors  reported  that  they  had  had  no  difficulty  in 
conducting  the  course.  They  also  felt  that  the  instructors’  materials 
were  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  make  special  training  for  instructors 


'It  is  recognized  that  this  reflects  only  the  opinion  of  the  officers  who  had  observed  and/or 
taught  the  course.  Direct  evidence  that  students  actually  had  profited  would  require  the  use  of 
behavioral  measures,  such  as  observation  of  the  leaders’  interactions  with  their  subordinates  in 
work-oriented  situations,  some  time  after  completion  of  the  OFFTRAIN  course. 
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unnecessary.  All  actual  users  were  pleased  with  the  completeness  of 
the  lesson  plans,  and  with  the  level  of  detail  in  the  sections  dealing  with 
recommended  methods  of  instruction. 

In  summary,  these  comments  indicated  general  agreement  that  the 
approach  of  the  course  was  good  and  that  both  student  materials  and 
instructor  materials  were  suitable.  This  last  point  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant.  One  major  problem  in  designing  leadership  instruction  is  to 
obtain  a  standard  result  at  each  of  the  various  locations  at  which  it  will 
be  taught,  without  giving  special  instructor  training.  Within  limits,  the 
OFFTRAIN  Program  of  Instruction  seems  to  have  solved  this  problem. 
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TOPICS  COVERED  IN  TEXTBOOK: 

BASIC  PROBLEMS  IN  BMALL-UNIT  LEADERSHIP 


Chapter 

1  Introduction 

2  The  Organizational  Context  of  Leadership 

Prediction  of  Behavior 

Grouping  Tendencies 

Social-Recreational  Groups 

Differences  Between  Social  and  Work  Groups 

Satisfaction  of  the  Worker’s  Needs 

Military  and  Industrial  Groups 

Summary 

3  The  Functional  Role  of  the  Military  Leader 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Productivity  Level 

Leadership  Aspiration 

Characteristics  of  Social  Leaders 

Why  Groups  Have  Leaders 

General  Definition  oi  a  Lender 

Source  of  Group  Goals 

Generalizations  About  Groups 

Two  Responsibilities  of  the  Military  Leader 

The  Leader’s  Two  General  Functions 

Information  for  Mutual  Need  Satisfaction 

Technical  Competence 

Rewards  and  Corrective  Actions 

Disruptive  Influences 

Summary 

4  Setting  Platoon  Goals  and  Standards 

Company  Organization  and  the  Platoon  Leader 
Two  Beliefs  To  Be  Developed 
Leader's  Guidance  Function 
Importance  of  Accurate  and  Clear  Guidance 
Two  Responsibilities  in  Evaluating  Work 
Analysis  of  Performance  Deficiencies 
Making  Group  Operation  Automatic 
Purposes  of  Explanations 
Summary 
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Chapter 

5  Motivating  Performance 

Motivation  and  Personal  Needs 

Force  as  a  Motivator 

The  End  Result  of  Punishment  Threats 

Recruits— Three  General  Categories 

Differences  Between  Categories  of  Recruits 

The  Double  Goal  of  the  Draftee 

Use  of  Positive  Incentives 

The  Misfit 

Use  of  Negative  Incentives 
Important  Elements  of  an  Incentive  System 
Four  Motivational  Factors 
Motivation  To  Try 

Expectation  of  Recognition  for  Good  Work 

Consistent  and  Appropriate  Reactions 

The  Value  of  Recognition  for  Good  Work 

Group  Support  as  a  Motivator 

End  Results  of  Poor  Individual  Performance 

Necessity  for  Appropriate  Reactions 

Distinction  Between  Motivation  and  Ability 

Two  Types  of  Errors 

Ability  Failures  Should  Not  Be  Punished 

Summary 

6  NCO  Use  and  Support 

The  NCO  and  Job  Satisfaction 

Amount  of  Responsibility  Given  the  NCO 

Two  Tasks  for  a  Platoon  Leader 

Bypassing  a  Subordinate  Leader 

Supervision  at  a  General  Level 

NCO’s  Need  for  the  Platoon  Leader’s  Support 

The  Newly  Commissioned  Lieutenant 

Formality  and  Informality 

Limits  for  Relaxing  Formality 

Platoon  Leader’s  Reaction  to  NCO  Suggestions 

How  To  Deal  with  Unsound  NCO  Decisions 

The  Unmotivated  NCO 

Handling  the  “Sharpshooter” 

A  Method  for  Learning 
Summary 

7  Handling  Disruptive  Influences 

The  Effect  of  Unsolvable  Problems 
Learning  About  the  Existence  of  Problems 
Complaints  as  Cues  to  Disruptive  Influences 
The  Sudden  Drop-In-Performance  Cue 
Morale  Indicators  as  Cues 
The  Possibility  of  Inaccurate  Diagnosis 
Influences  from  Objective  Factors 
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Chapter 

7  (Continued) 

Influences  from  Personal  Factors 
Examples  of  Objective  and  Personal  Factors 
Reasons  for  Referring  Adjustment  Problems 
Importance  of  Early  Referral  of  Adjustment  Cases 
Reluctance  To  Refer  Adjustment  Cases 
Referral  Agencies 

Problems  Arising  Within  the  Duty  Environment 
Taking  Care  of  One’s  Men 
Hardship  Support 
Summary 
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SAMPLE  LESSON,  INCLUDING  CONFERENCE 
AND  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  ,  FROM  INSTRUCTOR’S  QUIDS 


FIFTH  HOUR 


FIFTH  HOUR 

PREPARATION  DATA  SECTION 


1.  TITLE: 

2.  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION: 

3.  CLASS  PRESENTED  TO: 

4.  INSTRUCTOR  REFERENCES: 


5.  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS: 


6.  STUDENT  EQUIPMENT: 

7.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES: 

8.  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS: 

9.  TROOP  REQUIREMENTS: 


Conference:  Motivating 
Performance 

Practical  Exercises:  NCO  Use 
and  Support 

One  (1)  hour 

Basic  Problems  in  Small-Unit 
Leadership 

Chapter  5,  pp.  23-37 
Chapter  6,  pp.  39-53 

Summary  Sheet  for  Skit  5 

One  (1)  Answer  Sheet  per  student 
for  Skit  4,  with  instructor’s 
comments 

One  (1)  Taped  Skit: 

No.  5.  "The  New  Displays” 

Two  (2)  Venetian  Blind  Strip 
Series: 

No.  4.  "Factors  Influencing 
Motivation” 

No.  5.  "Important  Elements  in 
Use  of  Rewards  and 
Punishment" 

None 

Standard  classroom  and  sound 
equipment 

One  (1)  tape  recorder 

One  (1)  principal  instructor 

None 


10.  TRANSPORTATION  REQUIREMENTS:  None 


11.  AMMUNITION  REQUIREMENTS:  None 

12.  SPECIAL  SOUND  EQUIPMENT:  None 
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13.  EVACUATION  PLAN:  The  principal  instructor  will  famil¬ 

iarize  himself  with  the  evacuation 
plan  for  the  classroom  or  building 
in  which  the  class  is  presented. 


14.  PRINCIPAL  INSTRUCTOR'S 
CHECKLIST  FOR  PROBLEM 

REHEARSAL  AND  PRESENTATION:  SOP  preclass  check  of  classroom, 

platform,  lights,  charts,  air 
conditioning  or  heating,  sound 
equipment,  and  after-class 
clearing  of  classroom. 


15.  SAFETY  FACTORS: 


None 


16.  COORDINATION: 


As  necessary 


17.  REMARKS: 


None 


OUTLINE  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  PRESENTED 


1.  What  Is  Motivation? 

2.  Why  Is  a  Man  Motivated  To  Work? 

3.  Factors  Influencing  Motivation 

4.  Force  as  a  Means  of  Motivation 

5.  Considerations  in  Motivating  Recruits 

6.  Use  of  Rewards  and  Punishment 

7.  Reacting  to  Performance  Failures 

8.  Rules  for  Motivating  Performance 

9.  Skit  5,  "The  New  Displays" 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Q-l.  I  WILL  NOW  POSE  A  QUESTION  WE  COVERED  EARLIER  TO 
SOME  EXTENT,  SO  WE  CAN  EXPLORE  IT  A  LITTLE  MORE 
THOROUGHLY,  WHY  ARE  MEN  MOTIVATED  TO  WORK?  WHAT 
GOALS  DO  THEY  SEEK  TO  ATTAIN  THROUGH  THEIR  WORK? 
(NOTE:  DO  NOT  USE  THIS  QUESTION  IF  THE  RELEVANT 
MATERIAL  WAS  THOROUGHLY  COVERED  IN  CLASS  DISCUSSION 
DURING  THE  FIRST  HOUR.) 

The  answers  should  be  written  on  a  blackboard  as  they  are 
given,  if  a  blackboard  is  available.  This  question  is  covered  in 
succeeding  paragraphs  of  the  Lesson  Plan,  and  in  the  text  in 
Chapter  3,  pages  12-14.  Answers  should  include  satisfaction  of 
material  needs,  as  well  as  nonmaterial  needs,  such  as  the  need 
to  feel  of  value  to  the  society  at  large.  The  latter  kind  of  need 
satisfier  is  quite  important  for  conscientious  career  men. 

Q-2.  DO  YOU  THINK  THESE  REASONS  APPLY  ALSO  TO  MEMBERS 
OF  SMALL  MILITARY  UNITS? 

This  question  is  covered  in  paragraph  numbers  2  and  5  of  the 
Lesson  Plan,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  text  Chapter  5,  "Motivating 
Performance. "  Answers  to  this  question  should  carefully  distinguish 
between  career  and  noncareer  soldiers,  and  the  different  incentives 
that  will  prove  of  value  to  each. 

Q-3.  WE  HAVE  BEEN  TALKING  QUITE  A  BIT  ABOUT  MOTIVA¬ 
TION,  AND  THE  INCENTIVES  THAT  WILL  MOTIVATE  A  MAN 
TO  DO  GOOD  WORK.  IN  THE  ARMY,  THERE  ARE  FOUR  LOG¬ 
ICAL  FACTORS  THAT  WILL  DETERMINE  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  A  MAN’S  MOTIVATION  TO  DO  GOOD  WORK.  CAN  YOU 
IDENTIFY  THEM? 

This  question  is  covered  in  paragraph  number  3  of  the  Lesson 
Plan.  The  factors  are  summarized  on  Venetian  Blind  Strip  Series  4, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  writing  these  points  on  a  black¬ 
board.  If  this  question  is  used,  you  must  be  careful  to  recognize  as 
"correct"  student  answers  that  are  close  approximations  to  the 
answers  you  want.  When  a  “close”  answer  is  given,  a  short  restate¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  display  of  the  appropriate  Venetian  blind  strip, 
will  be  effective. 

Q-4.  WHAT  EFFECTS  WOULD  YOU  ANTICIPATE  FROM  THE  USE  OF 
MANY  NEGATIVE  INCENTIVES,  WITH  FEW  POSITIVE  INCEN¬ 
TIVES  OR  NONE  AT  ALL,  TO  MOTIVATE  PERFORMANCE? 

This  question  is  covered  in  paragraph  number  4  of  the  Lesson 
Plan,  and  in  the  text,  pages  29-30. 
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Q-5.  ONE  OF  THE  CONCLUSIONS  WE  SEEM  TO  HAVE  REACHED  IS 

THAT  THE  USE  OF  NEGATIVE  INCENTIVES  IS  A  SECOND-RATE 
WAY  OF  MOTIVATING  PERFORMANCE.  IF  THIS  IS  TRUE.  WHY 
ARE  THERE  NEGATIVE  INCENTIVES  AT  ALL?  ARE  THEY 
NECESSARY  IN  THE  ARMY?  WHY? 

This  question  is  covered  in  this  part  of  paragraph  number  6 
of  the  Lesson  Plan,  and  in  the  text,  pages  29-30.  The  essence  of 
the  answer  is  that  the  Army  cannot  easily  "fire”  a  man,  but  still 
must  obtain  good  performance  from  him.  Therefore,  the  use  of 
negative  incentives  may  be  the  only  way  to  get  shirkers  to  carry 
their  "fair  share"  of  the  unit’s  load. 

Q-6.  WHY  IS  IT  IMPORTANT  FOR  EACH  MAN  IN  THE  UNIT  TO 
PULL  HIS  FAIR  SHARE  OF  THE  LOAD? 

This  question  is  inserted  at  this  point  because  of  its  relation  to 
the  question  immediately  preceding.  It  is  covered  in  the  text,  page  35. 

Q-7.  WE  HAVE  TALKED  QUITE  A  BIT  IN  THIS  HOUR  ABOUT  NEGA¬ 
TIVE  INCENTIVES.  NOW,  LET  ME  ASK  YOU  A  QUESTION 
ABOUT  THE  USE  OF  POSITIVE  INCENTIVES.  SHOULD  YOU 
GIVE  A  TANGIBLE  REWARD,  SUCH  AS  A  PASS,  EXCUSING  A 
MAN  FROM  A  FUTURE  DETAIL,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE?  FURTHER,  IF  YOU  DO  GIVE  TANGIBLE 
REWARDS  SUCH  AS  THESE  FOR  SUPERIOR  PERFORMANCES, 
WILL  YOUR  MEN  BEGIN  TO  EXPECT  THEM  FOR  EVERY 
SUPERIOR  PERFORMANCE? 

This  question  is  inserted  at  this  point  as  an  introduction  to  a 
discussion  on  obtaining  balance  in  the  use  of  positive  and  negative 
incentives.  The  entire  section  on  "Motivating  Performance "  is 
relevant  to  this  question,  particularly  “The  Value  of  Recognition 
for  Good  Work, h  pages  32-33.  This  is  an  issue  that  your  students 
need  to  have  emphasized.  If  tangible  rewards  are  given  for  each 
superior  performance,  there  is  a  good  likelihood  the  men  will  begin 
to  expect  them  for  every  future  superior  performance.  This  is 
how  expectancies  are  formed;  that  is,  past  occurrences,  if  consist¬ 
ent,  lead  to  future  expectations.  Thus,  tangible  rewards  probably 
should  not  be  given  consistently,  but  rather  should  be  given  inter¬ 
mittently  for  some  superior  performances,  interspersed  with 
accurate  and  appropriate  praise  for  other  superior  performances. 
Thus,  the  men  will  learn  that  the  leader  will  recognize  all  superior 
performances,  and  that  some  will  be  rewarded  specifically  with 
tangible  rewards. 
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Q-8.  WHY  WOULD  A  MAN  HAVE  POOR  MOTIVATION  TO  DO 
GOOD  WORK? 

This  is  a  more-or-less  summary  question  asking  for  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  material  covered  earlier  in  the  hour. 

a.  He  is  a  misfit  and  thus  does  not  value  the  positive  rewards 
his  good  work  will  earn  for  him. 

b.  He  expects  either  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  succeed  or  that 
his  good  performance  will  not  be  recognized /rewarded  if 
he  does  succeed. 

Of  these  two,  the  second  is  probably  by  far  the  more  fre¬ 
quent.  This  attitude  can  arise  if  the  platoon  leader  and  the 
NCO's  have  a  poor  record  of  checking  performance  and  of  reacting 
consistently  and  appropriately  to  performance  that  merits  positive 
recognition /reward. 
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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  second  and  third  hours  of  this  course,  we  found  that  the  platoon 
leader’s  actions  in  setting  goals  and  standards  have  great  bearing  on  his  pla¬ 
toon's  performance.  They  modify  the  capability  of  his  unit  to  achieve  assigned 
goals.  If  the  leader’s  actions  in  this  regard  are  effective,  they  increase  the 
unit’s  capability.  If  his  actions  are  ineffective,  they  decrease  the  unit’s  capa¬ 
bility  by  obscuring  the  goals  it  is  expected  to  achieve.  We  found  that  a  platoon 
leader  is  constantly  setting  standards  and  goals  for  his  platoon,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  actions  he  takes  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  his  men. 

Of  course,  capability  is  not  the  only  important  ingredient  in  performance. 
Motivation  is  an  essential  second  ingredient,  both  for  individuals  and  for  units. 
Good  performance  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  both.  Neither  is  sufficient  without 
the  other.  Consider,  for  example,  a  man  with  a  lot  of  ability  but  with  no  moti¬ 
vation  to  use  it.  This  man  generally  will  not  do  good  work.  Similarly,  a  man 
with  a  lot  of  motivation,  but  with  no  knowledge  or  ability,  will  also  do  poor 
work.  The  outcome  is  the  same  in  each  case,  although  the  cause  is  different. 

Both  of  these  ingredients  are  important,  but,  within  the  Army,  motivation 
is  particularly  important.  It  is  quite  essential,  not  only  in  the  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  assigned  tasks,  but  also  in  learning  the  required  skills  initially.  It  is 
critical,  therefore,  that  the  leader  (a)  be  concerned  with  how  well  motivated  his 
men  are,  and  (b)  act  toward  them  in  a  way  calculated  to  produce  high  motivation. 

The  platoon  leader  can  have  an  effect  on  the  motivation  of  his  men  in  many 
ways.  These  can  be  classed  into  two  general  categories  for  our  present  pur¬ 
poses.  A  unit  can  be  motivated  either  by  the  use  of  positive  incentives  or  by 
the  use  of  negative  incentives.  During  this  period,  we  will  discuss  examples 
of  positive  and  negative  incentives,  how  a  platoon  leader  can  use  these,  and 
the  effects  they  have,  both  short  term  and  longterm,  on  the  motivation  of  his  men. 

BODY 

1.  What  Is  Motivation  ?  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  motiva¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  old  man  using  a  fishing  pole  to  hold  a  carrot  in  front  of  his 
donkey  as  he  rides  his  cart  down  the  road.  In  this  story,  the  donkey  is  always 
going  at  a  good  clip,  in  contrast  to  how  donkeys  usually  go.  The  secret? 
Well,  the  donkey  has  a  goal.  Because  the  carrot  always  seems  to  go  as  fast 
as  the  donkey,  this  goal  never  seems  to  be  achieved,  but  the  donkey  keeps  try¬ 
ing,  anyway. 

Let’s  see  if  we  can  apply  this  kind  of  concept  to  a  man  who  is  working  hard 
at  his  job.  I  am  sure  you  can  recall  people  who  were  hard  workers,  perhaps 
very  hard  workers.  I  am  talking  now  about  a  man  who  literally  submerges 
himself  in  his  work,  who  does  good  work,  and  a  lot  of  it.  I  am  sure  you  have 
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asked  yourself,  "What  is  driving  that  man?  Why  is  he  working  so  hard?” 
These  questions  contain  the  key  to  the  question  of  what-  motivation  is. 

When  you  know  what  is  driving  the  man,  you  know,  in  a  sense,  what 
motivates  him. 

Generally,  when  men  work  hard,  they  want  something,  although  these 
wants  will  vary  from  man  to  man.  Among  platoon  members,  one  man  may 
be  working  hard  because  he  wants  a  pass  for  a  big  week  end.  Another  may 
work  hard  because  he  wants  a  promotion.  Yet  another  may  work  hard 
because  he  is  afraid  the  platoon  sergeant  will  yell  at  him  if  he  doesn’t.  In 
each  case,  the  man  wants  something.  One  wants  a  good  time;  the  second 
wants  advancement;  the  third  wants  peace;  and  each  one  is  willing  to  go 
to  some  effort  to  get  what  he  wants.  This  is  motivation.  A  man  wants 
something,  or  he  needs  something,  and  is  willing  to  exert  effort  to  get  it. 
Thus,  motivation  is  the  force  that  drives  a  man  toward  a  certain  goal.  A 
good  measure  of  motivation  is  the  effort  the  individual  is  willing  to  exert 
in  order  to  achieve  this  goal. 

2.  Why  Is  a  Man  Motivated  To  Work?  Given  that  motivation  is  Q-l 
the  force  that  drives  an  individual  to  achieve  a  certain  goal,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  ask,  “Why,  then,  are  men  motivated  to  work?  What  are  the  goals 
they  seek  to  attain?  “ 

These  questions  lead  us  directly  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  material 
we  discussed  earlier  on  work  groups.  It  is  very  worthwhile  to  review  this 
a  second  time.  You  will  recall  that  we  spoke  then  in  terms  of  a  part¬ 
nership  between  the  worker  and  the  organization.  Both  have  certain  needs 
that  they  can  mutually  satisfy.  They  swap  effort,  so  to  speak. 

This  is  a  vitally  important  concept.  It  is  very  much  like  that  which 
underlies  the  use  of  money.  To  illustrate,  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 

QUESTION:  DO  YOU  LIKE  MONEY? 

NOTE:  This  should  evoke  affirmative  answers. 

The  intention  is  to  proceed  from  an  initially 
amusing  example  to  a  serious  illustration. 

That’s  what  I  thought  you  would  say.  Now,  let  me  askyou  another  question. 

QUESTION:  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  LOTS  AND  LOTS  OF  MONEY? 

I  expected  you  would.  Let  me  add  just  one  word  to  the  question. 

QUESTION:  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  LOTS  AND  LOTS  OF 

CONFEDERATE  MONEY? 
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Unless  you  are  a  collector  of  old  money,  or  know  someone  who  is,  I  think 
the  answer  likely  is  no.  Why?  It  is  not  worth  anything.  This  answer  under¬ 
lies  the  whole  concept  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  Men  work  for  money  because 
they  know  it  later  will  buy  services  or  goods  for  them.  The  money,  in  itself, 
is  basically  valueless.  Similarly,  although  the  work  itself  may  be  basically 
valueless  to  him,  a  man  works  to  achieve  his  organization’s  goals  because 
this  work  serves  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  later  satisfaction  of  his 
own  needs. 

Of  course,  especially  when  a  man  is  handled  well,  he  may  develop,  over 
time,  a  personal  interest  in  organizational  goals.  If  so,  he  will  be  a  harder 
worker  than  otherwise.  But,  even  if  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  organiza¬ 
tional  goals,  he  will  work  in  order  to  earn  later  satisfaction  of  his  own  needs. 

What  this  means  for  you  as  platoon  leaders  is  very  important.  In 
essence,  it  means  that  if  you  know  what  an  individual  wants,  and  if  you  can 
provide  this  for  him,  and  if  you  dg  provide  it  in  terms  of  his  performance 
in  your  unit,  then  you  can  expect  him  to  exert  reasonable  effort  to 
help  you  achieve  unit  goals.  This,  of  course,  is  related  to  our  discussion 
topic,  yesterday,  about  whether  or  not  men  within  your  unit  are  willing 
to  work.  The  answer  then,  and  the  answer  now,  is  that  they  are,  with 
certain  important  qualifications  we  will  mention  later. 

Now,  let’s  examine  some  of  the  basic  needs  that  your  platoon  Q-2 

members  are  likely  to  have.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  you  will  have  more 
than  one  type  of  individual.  Some  of  your  men  will  be  career  motivated, 
your  NCO’s  in  particular.  They  wish  to  stay  in  the  Army  and  do  well  in 
terms  of  promotions,  increased  responsibility,  and  job  security.  However, 
this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  the  tangible  rewards  they  get  for  doing  good 
work,  they  also  want  and  need  certain  intangible  rewards;  for  example,  they 
need  to  feel  satisfied  with  their  work.  To  illustrate,  let  me  mention  some 
of  the  things  that  lead  to  satisfaction.  The  man  needs  to  feel  that  his  job 
is  important  to  the  unit,  for  one  thing.  ThiB  helps  him  feel  that  he  is  of 
some  personal  worth.  This  is  particularly  important.  Most  men  will  like 
someone  who  likes  them.  Thus,  if  the  man  feels  strongly  that  his  unit 
likes  him,  he  will,  in  turn,  tend  tt>  like  his  unit.  Other  needs  are  good 
leadership,  guidance  without  harassment,  and  a  feeling  that  he  can  be 
friendly  with  his  co-workers.  These,  I  am  sure,  you  will  recognize  as  some 
of  the  secondary  need  satisfiers  we  mentioned  in  discussing  work  groups. 
They  are  important  for  your  NCO’s  as  well  as  for  industrial  workers. 

From  this,  it  is  fairly  clear  what  kinds  of  incentives  you  could  use  to 
produce  satisfied  and  motivated  NCO’s.  However,  these  things  might  not 
work  for  any  of  your  men  who  are  not  career  motivated.  What,  then,  would 
you  do  to  motivate  them? 
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Men  who  are  not  career  motivated  contrast  sharply  with  those  who 
are.  The  goals  of  the  NCO  are  well  identified,  and  you  can  provide  them. 
However,  the  goals  of  noncareer  men  are  not  nearly  so  clear.  You  might 
think  they  want  only  to  get  out  of  the  Army.  Thus,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  term  motivation,  you  might  think  that  most  of  these  men  will 
not  work  unless  they  are  forced  to  work.  That  is,  you  might  think  they 
cannot  be  motivated  to  work. 

This,  fortunately,  is  not  actually  the  case.  The  basic  questions  are, 
“Are  there  goals  within  the  Army  framework  that  are  desirable  to  these 
men?  ”  and,  "Can  you  provide  them?  ”  The  answer  is  a  basic  yes.  One 
goal  in  particular  that  is  highly  desirable  for  these  men  is  a  work  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  free  from  undue  harassment.  The  text  has  a  good  discussion 
of  this  point,  and  also  of  the  basic  problem  of  motivating  these  men  by 
identifying  appealing  short-term  goals. 

These  men  know  that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  serve  out  their  terms 
of  military  duty.  It  is  also  fairly  easy  to  convince  them  that  they  will  be 
punished  if  they  do  not  do  well.  They  already  expect  this,  in  fact.  Given 
this  belief,  then,  they  realize  they  must  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  do  good  work.  This  is  a  mature  viewpoint, 
and  one  you  can  help  your  men  achieve.  They  will  accept  it  more  readily 
if  they  see  that  they  can  better  their  lots  through  their  own  good  work. 

What  can  you  do  to  make  their  good  work  rewarding?  To  mention  only 
a  few  things,  you  can: 

(a)  Have  patience  with  their  errors,  as  long  as  they 
are  really  trying. 

(b)  Provide  protection  from  harassment,  as  long  as  they 
do  well  without  it. 

(c)  Administer  treatment  that  recognizes  their  dignity  as 
fellow  humans,  as  long  as  they  show  they  deserve  it. 

(d)  Give  support  in  time  of  trouble,  as  long  as  you  know 
they  were  trying  to  stay  out  of  trouble  and  will  continue 
to  try  in  the  future. 

Thus,  the  basic  process  in  motivating  men  is  repeated.  When  you  moti¬ 
vate  a  man,  you  give  him  something  to  work  for.  His  work  then  becomes 
valuable  to  him,  and  he  does  it  more  outstandingly.  Almost  anyone  can  be 
motivated  by  an  insightful  leader. 


3.  Factors  Influencing  Motivation.  I  believe  we  are  now  in  a  Q-3 

position  to  summarize  a  number  of  factors  influencing  motivation. 

DIRECTIONS:  EXPOSE,  AS  DISCUSSED.  THE  APPROPRIATE 

STRIP  OF  VENETIAN  BUND  STRIP  SERIES  4. 

"FACTORS  INFLUENCING  MOTIVATION." 
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The  first  really  important  factor  ia  that  a  man  muat  expect  that  he  can 
succeed  if  he  triea.  This  is  extremely  important.  If  a  man  knows  he  cannot 
succeed  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries,  he  may  well  spare  himself  the  effort 
involved  in  trying.  If  failure  is  fairly  certain,  one  might  as  well  go  ahead  and 
take  one’s  medicine.  It,  therefore,  is  quite  necessary  that  a  man  believe  he 
has  some  chance  of  doing  what  he  is  supposed  to  do.  The  leader  can  help 
build  this  kind  of  belief  by  establishing  goals  that  his  men  have  a  good  chance 
of  achieving. 

This  illustrates,  incidentally,  one  of  the  interrelationships  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  platoon  leader's  functional  role  we  have  considered  thus  far.  Set¬ 
ting  platoon  goals  and  standards  is  extremely  important  in  motivating  individ¬ 
uals,  because  it  is  important  to  give  a  man  assignments  in  terms  of  his  ability 
to  do  them.  He  must  have  some  expectation  that  he  can  succeed  if  he  tries. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  man’s  expectation  that  success  will  help 
him  in  achieving  some  of  his  own  goals.  However,  let  me  point  out  right  here 
that  this  doesn't  mean  a  man  should  be  rewarded  for  each  and  every  performance 
that  meets  standards.  Rewarding  performance  involves  a  proper  balance  between 
long-range  and  short-range  incentives.  So,  when  we  talk  about  rewarding  per¬ 
formance,  we  do  not  at  all  mean  that  you  should  think  up  a  pass  or  some 
privilege  for  every  routine  performance,  even  if  done  in  an  outstanding  man¬ 
ner.  If  your  men  know  you  are  aware  of  their  good  work,  this  in  itself  may  be 
sufficient  on  a  short-term  basis.  This  is  an  extremely  important  point  that  I 
will  talk  more  about  later  in  the  hour. 

A  third  important  factor  is  the  value  a  man  places  on  the  recognition  he 
gets  for  his  good  work.  This  takes  us  back  to  a  point  we  discussed  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man’s  work  be  a  way  to  achieve  some 
desired  personal  goal.  If  it  is  not,  then  he  will  not  want  to  do  the  work.  This, 
of  course,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  are  after.  The  best  use  of 
incentives  results  in  the  men’s  actually  wanting  to  do  the  work  that  is  expected 
of  them  within  the  platoon. 

The  final  factor  is  • u  man's  expectation  that  some  corrective  action  will  be 
taken  if  he  fails  to  do  his  work  well.  This  is  an  unfortunate  but  necessary  final 
ingredient.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  Army’s  basic  problems  is  the  presence  of 
individuals  who  do  not  value  the  rewards  the  Army  can  give  for  their  good  per¬ 
formance.  Since  their  work  will  not  achieve  desirable  personal  goals,  they 
have  no  motivation  to  do  good  work.  Consequently,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  they 
will  not  do  their  fair  share  of  the  platoon’s  work.  This,  of  course,  the  platoon 
leader  cannot  permit,  because  of  the  eventual  deterioration  in  platoon  perform¬ 
ance  that  would  result.  To  understand  why  this  would  be  the  case,  look  at  a  shirker 
from  the  viewpoint  of  your  men.  The  platoon  has  a  certain  job  to  do,  and  each 
man  has  a  part  of  that  job.  If  one  man  fails  to  do  his  share,  someone  else  then 
must  do  that  part  of  the  work,  in  addition  to  his  own.  This  will  not  sit  well  with 
him.  You  will  find,  almost  inevitably,  as  a  result  of  thi3,  that  he  will  tend  to 
slowdown  next  time  so  he  will  not  have  time  to  do  more  than  his  own  work.  Or,  if 
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time  is  not  a  problem,  he  will  do  his  own  work  less  well  so  that  he  will  need  to 
go  back  and  improve  it  rather  than  do  someone  else’s.  Thus,  your  unit’s  per¬ 
formance  will  gradually  edge  downward. 

Clearly,  you  cannot  have  this.  You  must  make  the  shirkers  carry  their 
fair  share  of  the  platoon’s  work  from  the  very  beginning.  You  may  have  no 
choice  in  this  but  to  use  negative  incentives  to  force  them  to  do  good  work. 

4.  Force  as  a  Means  of  Motivation.  This  is  an  extremely  important  topic. 
In  essence,  what  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  (a)  what  is  the  actual  effect  of 
negative  incentives,  and  (b)  what  is  the  best  way  to  use  negative  incentives  in 
order  to  get  good  performance  from  your  men? 

Let’s  examine,  first,  what  negative  incentives  do,  and  how  people  react  to 
them  in  everyday  life.  As  I  am  sure  you  have  already  recognized,  negative 
incentives  are  "goals"  that  your  men  do  not  want  to  achieve.  An  example  would 
be  the  company  commander’s  giving  a  man  extra  details  because  he  wasn’t 
sufficiently  motivated  to  do  his  work  right;  and,  of  course,  there  are  always 
the  more  stringent  negative  incentives,  such  as  Article  15  and  court-martial. 

As  you  might  suppose,  your  men  will  definitely  seek  to  avoid  these  negative 
incentives.  In  this  statement  lies  a  valuable  key  to  understanding  how  negative 
incentives  work.  A  somewhat  farfetched  example  will  illustrate.  Suppose  one 
of  the  men  in  your  platoon  goes  downtown  to  a  club  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
dancing.  Sure  enough,  he  finds  a  delightful  young  woman  who  is  a  marvelous 
dancer;  however,  her  escort  is  a  huge,  mean-looking  bruiser  who  seems  quite 
jealous.,  The  young  woman  is  the  goal,  and  her  escort  is  the  negative  incentive. 
Therefore,  we  may  characterize  negative  incentives  as  barriers. to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  certain  goals.  This  is  a  very  good  index  to  their  most  effective  use 
within  the  platoon.  If  negative  incentives  are  strong  enough,  they  are  usually 
effective  in  preventing  your  men  from  doing  things  you  do  not  want  them  to  do. 

So,  they  are  effective  as  inhibitors  of  activity;  they  will  quickly  dampen  a 
man's  enthusiasm  for  doing  something  he  should  not  do.  But  how  are  negative 
incentives  useful  es  producers  of  desirable  activity?  How  will  negative  incen¬ 
tives  lead  to  good  work,  considering  that  we  have  already  said  they  mainly 
are  of  use  as  barriers  ? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  negative  incentives  are  Qgt  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers  of  good  work,  and  this  is  the  reason  they  are  used  as  a  last  resort. 

The  problem  is  that  these  negative  incentives  sometimes  can  be  avoided  in 
some  other  way  than  by  doing  good  work,  as  by  having  a  good  excuse.  In 
fact,  gold-bricking  is  the  game  of  the  accomplished  excuse-maker.  The 
better  his  excuses  are,  the  harder  it  is  for  the  platoon  leader  to  apply  the 
negative  incentives,  and  the  harder  it  is  to  make  workable  a  system  founded 
on  the  use  of  negative  incentives. 

This,  incidentally,  is  the  reason  negative  incentives  are  no  good  for  all  the 
men  in  the  platoon,  even  if  they  must  be  used  with  a  few.  You  want  your  men  to 
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be  interested  in  good  performance,  not  in  finding  excuses  for  poor  work.  You 
would  like  them  to  be  interested  in  doing  good  work- -in  part,  because  they 
can  feel  proud  of  a  job  well  done.  This  is  what  motivation  actually  is.  The 
point  is,  you  can't  do  this  with  negative  incentives. 

If  you  use  only  negative  incentives,  you  give  your  men  nothing  to  Q-4 
work  for,  only  something  not  to  work  for.  When  they  are  working  only 
to  avoid  something  worse  than  the  work  itself- -this  is  how  they  will 
view  it- -you  will  find  they  get  no  pleasure  from  their  work;  they  care 
nothing  for  the  quality  of  their  completed  assignments.  They  are  driven 
by  fear  rather  than  by  interest. 

As  I  said  a  minute  or  so  ago,  the  result  will  be  that,  when  they  can 
find  excuses,  you  will  get  excuses  and  not  good  work.  In  fact,  they  may 
use  more  energy  finding  a  good  excuse  than  the  work  itself  would  have 
consumed.  You  will  also  find  that  your  supervision  time  will  go  up.  You 
will  need  to  supervise  more  and  more  closely,  both  because  you  need  to 
run  an  ongoing  check  of  events  that  could  serve  as  excuses,  and  because 
the  men  just  will  not  work  well  in  your  absence.  When  driven  by  negative 
incentives,  you  will  find  that  any  little  unanticipated  event  will  throw 
your  men  into  a  fit  of  inactivity.  All  this  is  because  they  have  no  feeling 
for  the  work  itself.  They  only  wish  to  avoid  the  negative  incentives. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  poor  way  to  motivate  your  men.  It  should  be  reserved 
solely  for  men  who  will  not  work  for  positive  incentives. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  should  clear  up  one  important  point.  When  I 
say  the  use  of  negative  incentives  is  a  poor  way  to  motivate  your  men, 

I  mean  that  using  negative  incentives  alone  is  poor.  As  we  will  find  shortly, 
negative  incentives  do  play  an  important  part  in  the  over -all  picture. 
However,  they  must  be  used  with  extreme  care,  and  in  proper  combination 
with  positive  incentives. 


5.  Considerations  in  Motivating  Recruits.  This  brings  us  to  certain 
problems  of  motivating  those  of  your  men  who  were  drafted,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  almost  by  definition  poorly  motivated  to  do  good  work.  Is  it,  in 
fact,  true  that  they  are  not  motivated  to  do  good  work?  If  so,  what  will  be 
the  role  of  negative  incentives  here? 

I  am  sure  you  will  already  have  answers  to  these  questions,  in  terms 
of  the  material  we  have  already  discussed  about  why  men  belong  to  work 
groups,  and  how  to  motivate  men.  We  can  motivate  draftees,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  if  we  can  identify  positive  goals  that  can  be  made  con¬ 
tingent  on  their  good  performance. 

The  next  problem,  then,  is  of  casting  about  to  see  if  we  can  identify 
any  such  goals.  That  actually  will  not  prove  to  be  too  difficult,  as  those 
of  you  who  have  read  the  chapter  on  "Motivating  Performance’*  in  the  text 
will  know. 
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Again,  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  soldier.  Can  you 
name  something  he  values?  Suppose  you  were  being  drafted?  What  would 
you  want  ? 

One  thing  I  can  name  is  the  increased  freedom  generally  offered  within 
most  units  to  men  who  do  good  work.  A  man  who  is  judged  valuable  to  his 
unit  receives  certain  freedoms  that  the  less  valuable  men  do  not  get.  If,  for 
example,  his  leaders  consider  him  to  be  highly  motivated  and  capable,  he  is 
less  closely  supervised.  If  he  demonstrates  conclusively  that  he  will  work 
well  without  supervision,  he  will  subsequently  be  given  little  supervision.  His 
leaders  know  that  he  will  do  good  work  in  their  absence,  and  that  supervising 
him  closely  is  a  waste  of  time.  Freedom  from  supervision  is  valuable  to  the 
soldier.  It  is  a  mark  of  trust  that  he  values  highly. 

Another  incentive  is  avoidance  of  harassment.  Many  soldiers  come  into 
the  Army  expecting  to  find  harassment  a  part  of  their  daily  lives.  If  they  find 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  true  and  that  they  can  protect  themselves  from 
harassment  by  doing  good  work,  they  will  be  well  motivated. 

A  third  motivating  force  is  the  belief  that  his  leaders  will  go  to  bat  for  him 
if  he  unwittingly  violates  regulations.  The  Army’s  system  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  is  both  complex  and  comprehensive.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  spend  two 
years  in  the  Army  without  violating  at  least  one  rule.  If  he  can  feel  that  good 
performance  makes  him  of  sufficient  value  to  the  unit  that  his  leaders  will  go 
to  bat  for  him  when  this  happens,  then  he  will  be  motivated  to  do  good  work. 

These  are  only  three  things,  none  of  which  is  tangible  or  material  in 
nr'ure,  but  all  of  which  can  be  powerfully  attractive.  Thus,  they  can  serve  as 
goals  for  motivating  performance.  There  are  many  others  you  can  identify. 

The  basic  problem  is  putting  yourself  in  the  place  of  your  men  and  then  asking 
what  they  want.  Once  you  have  identified  goals  they  consider  attractive,  you 
are  well  on  the  road  to  being  able  to  motivate  them  positively. 


6.  Use  of  Rewards  and  Punishment.  What  I  am  going  to  say  now  may 
sound  a  little  like  talking  in  circles.  But  bear  with  me.  It  will,  I  hope,  turn 
out  not  to  be  a  circle  at  all. 


DIRECTIONS:  EXPOSE,  AS  DISCUSSED.  THE  APPROPRIATE 

STRIP  OF  VENETIAN  BLIND  STRIP  SERIES  5. 
"IMPORTANT  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  USE  OF 
REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENT." 

What  we  have  said  to  this  point  is  that  you  should  attempt  to  motivate  your 
men  positively,  reserving  negative  incentives  only  for  those  men  who  will  not 
work  for  positive  incentives.  Further,  we  have  identified  positive  incentives 
that  should  be  effective,  even  with  draftees.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
positive  incentives  are  not  enough  for  men  who  are  not  career  motivated.  The 
best  motivational  system  must  include  negative  incentives  as  well  as  positive 
incentives;  its  application  must  consist  of  a  well-balanced  use  of  both. 
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Why  is  this?  The  answer  goes  back  again  to  the  material  on  work 
groups,  this  time  with  special  emphasis  on  the  way  small  military  units 
differ  from  work  groups  in  the  usual  sense.  The  main  difference,  you 
will  recall,  is  that  most  soldiers,  especially  draftees,  have  terms  of 
service  of  definite  length.  This  is  true  for  all  soldiers  except  for  men 
on  indefinite  enlistments  beyond  a  certain  point  of  time. 

In  industrial  work  groups,  if  a  man  does  not  do  his  work,  the  Q-5 

company  merely  stops  paying  him.  The  unmotivated  individual  must  Q-6 

walk  a  mighty  thin  line  between  what  the  organization  is  willing  to 
accept  as  adequate,  and  what  he  is  willing  to  do  to  remain  a  member 
of  that  work  group.  However,  the  Army  cannot  easily  rid  itself  of  the 
individuals  who  do  not  desire  to  remain  in  their  units.  To  do  so  would 
reduce  its  strength  drastically,  because  most  of  the  enlisted  men  of  low 
rank  do  not  actually  want  to  be  in  the  Army.  This  is  true  almost  by  defi¬ 
nition,  because  the  vast  majority  of  these  men  are  either  draftees  or 
volunteers  who  planned  from  the  beginning  not  to  reenlist. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  in  which  threat  of  loss  of  membership  in 
the  unit  is  not  actually  a  threat  at  all.  Consequently,  them  must  be 
some  other  ultimate  threat  that  can  be  used  to  obtain  good  performance 
from  these  men.  This  must  be  a  system  of  negative  incentives  that  can 
be  invoked  if  needed. 

The  text  has  a  very  complete  discussion  of  this  point,  particularly 
in  the  section  that  describes  how  negative  incentives,  in  conjunction 
with  positive  incentives,  are  used  by  parents  to  socialize  their  children. 

As  those  of  you  who  have  children  know,  positive  incentives  are  not 
enough,  although  they  are  vitally  necessary.  Negative  incentives  must 
also  be  available  to  enforce  behavior  standards.  This  is  not  the  only 
example  that  can  be  given.  Another  would  be  the  system  of  laws  our 
society  has  for  handling  those  who  misbehave.  Our  penal  system  is  one 
kind  of  negative  incentive  invoked  by  society  to  enforce,  if  necessary, 
certain  standards  of  behavior  within  the  society. 

What  does  all  this  mean  with  regard  to  what  you  should  say  to  your 
men,  how  you  should  interact  with  them,  and  so  on,  in  the  actual  day-to- 
day  business  of  motivating  them  to  do  good  work? 

I  think  all  our  experience  indicates  that  the  platoon  leader  can  state 
his  policies  on  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  relatively  matter-of-fact 
manner  to  his  men.  It  is  not  really  a  threat  to  say  that  they  will  be 
punished  for  poor  performance;  it  is  a  statement  of  policy.  The  text  makes 
clear  an  important  point  in  this  regard.  It  is  necessary  that  your  men 
arrive  at  a  mature  understanding  that  their  only  sensible  course  is  to  do 
good  work,  and  that  their  only  choice  is  whether  they  want  to  do  this  to 
earn  positive  incentives  or  to  avoid  negative  ones. 
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I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that  resistance  to  this  kind  of  motiva¬ 
tional  system  among  your  men  can  only  arise  from  unreasonable  standards, 
from  inconsistency  in  the  enforcement  of  reasonable  standards,  or  from 
Initial  uncertainty  as  to  what  standards  are  actually  to  be  enforced.  My 
guess  would  be  that  the  majority  of  cases  would  stem  from  the  last  two. 

In  summary,  there  must  be  a  set  of  negative  incentives  to  serve  as 
a  background  for  the  use  of  positive  incentives.  These  are  necessary 
because  most  men  cannot  be  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  unit  if 
they  fail  to  do  their  work.  Consequently,  it  must  be  possible  to  threaten 
them  with  loss  of  personal  freedom  for  failure  to  work.  However,  with 
this  as  a  background,  positive  incentives  can  be  brought  heavily  into 
play.  The  negative  incentives  emphasize  to  the  man  that  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  stay  in  the  situation.  This  being  the  case,  he  can  make 
things  either  easy  or  hard  for  himself.  The  positive  incentives  serve  as 
ways  to  make  his  life  easier,  and  to  make  his  military  duty  more  prof¬ 
itable  for  himself.  Viewed  in  this  light,  th^y  can  be  powerful  motivators 
of  good  performance. 

Now  that  we  have  worked  out  a  relationship  between  positive  and  Q-7 
negative  incentives,  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  certain  statements 
about  how  to  make  the  over-all  system  work  best. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  balance  that  should  exist  between 
positive  and  negative  incentives.  If  a  good  system  is  worked  out,  you 
will  find  that  you  are  using  positive  incentives  far  more  than  negative 
incentives.  If  not,  you  are  not  using  the  system  right,  or  some  of  your 
subordinate  leaders  aren’t. 

How  do  you  go  about  working  out  this  system?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found,  in  part,  in  our  discussion  of  setting  platoon  goals  and  stand¬ 
ards  with  regard  to  the  group  code,  the  expectations  the  men  form  with 
regard  to  your  future  actions,  and  how  they  form  these  expectations.  In 
the  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  say  clearly  that  good  performance  is 
essential.  You  can  even  say  that  you  will  use  the  negative  incentives 
at  your  disposal  if  necessary,  to  get  good  performance.  But.  if  you  do, 
don’t  say  this  in  a  threatening  manner;  make  it  a  matter-of-fact  statement. 

Once  this  is  clear,  make  a  clear  and  rigid  policy  for  yourself  to 
check  the  quality  of  all_  completed  work  in  your  platoon  and  of  all  the 
ongoing  work  you  feel  it  proper  to  check.  Praise  outstanding  work 
whenever  it  is  found.  Merited  praise  is  an  extremely  important  and 
effective  positive  incentive,  although  this  must  be  used  judiciously  as 
all  other  positive  incentives  must  be.  The  praise,  or  other  recognition, 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  effort  the  man  exerted  in  doing  the  task. 

For  routine  work,  done  in  a  routine  manner,  there  may  be  little  more  than 
acknowledgment  that  the  work  "passes.”  For  outstanding  work,  special 
recognition  is  warranted. 
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Two  cautions  are  important  here.  First,  you  must  not  "cheapen*  the  value 
of  your  positive  incentives,  especially  the  tangible  ones,  such  as  passes,  by 
giving  them  for  routine  performance.  Second,  you  must  be  flexible  in  the  goals 
you  set  for  your  unit.  You  cannot  expect  too  much,  too  soon,  or  you  will  spoil 
everything.  You  should  expect  gradual  improvement,  so  that  each  succeeding 
performance  is  a  little  better;  therefore,  your  use  of  special  incentives  and 
special  recognition  must  also  be  flexible.  Over  a  period  of  time,  as  standards 
gradually  creep  higher,  and  as  performance  also  creeps  higher,  you  will  find 
that  you  are  giving  special  recognition  for  performances  that  were  previously 
unattainable.  Another  word  of  caution  is  necessary  here,  though.  Don’t  use 
negative  incentives  to  force  this  improvement.  Your  men  must  want  to  do  better, 
or  any  improvement  you  get  will  not  be  permanent.  So,  if  you  have  used  posi¬ 
tive  incentives  to  get  better  and  better  performance,  and  then  find  a  performance 
failure,  you  may  decide  merely  to  point  out,  objectively  and  nonpunitively,  that 
this  performance  was  not  up  to  the  unit’s  usual  standards  and  that  you  know  they 
will  do  better  next  time.  You  would  not  want  to  use  negative  incentives  for  one 
slip  in  a  series  of  good  performances.  I  will  mention  this  again  in  just  a  minute. 

Let  me  sum  up  again  what  we  have  said  about  the  use  of  positive  and 
negative  incentives. 

First,  there  must  be  a  system  of  negative  incentives;  positive  incentives 
must  be  used  against  the  background  formed  by  these  “last  resort”  negative 
incentives.  Within  this  context,  the  use  of  positive  incentives,  such  as  special 
recognition  for  outstanding  work,  develops  expectancies  in  the  men  that  their 
good  work  is  a  source  of  desirable  ends.  This  gives  them  something  positive  to 
work  for. 

Next,  we  also  said  that  the  leader  must  not  initially  set  his  standards  too 
high.  His  standards  must  always  give  the  men  something  to  work  for,  but  they 
should  be  set  at  a  level  such  that  the  men  will  expect  they  can  succeed.  The 
goals  should  never  be  so  high  that  they  will  be  considered  unreasonable. 
Further,  these  goals  should  be  advanced  gradually,  as  the  motivation  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  men  also  advance.  The  syBtem  should  be  designed  to  give  the 
men  maximum  experience  of  succeeding  when  they  try,  and  of  being  rewarded 
for  their  good  performance  when  they  do  succeed.  Further,  special  recognition 
should  be  given  only  for  special  performance,  never  for  routine  performance; 
and  verbal  praise  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  giving  special 
recognition.  Special  recognition  is  something  like  special  incentive  pay  to  the 
worker.  It  is  a  way  of  rewarding  performance  beyond  the  average. 

I  will  finish  this  topic  with  an  important  caution  in  the  use  of  praise  or 
other  forms  of  special  recognition  for  good  work.  Special  recognition  must 
not  be  given  to  one  man  in  a  manner  that  will  tend  to  make  the  other  members 
of  the  unit  look  bad.  An  example  will  illustrate. 

As  you  may  know,  one  part  of  the  mission  of  a  scout  platoon  is  to  explore 
the  hostile  resistance  facing  the  unit  to  which  the  platoon  is  attached.  In  one 
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practice  exercise,  a  certain  scout  platoon  had  deployed  for  this  purpose.  The 
sections  in  the  platoon  were  in  assigned  sectors  and  the  platoon  leader  was 
forward  to  form  a  communications  link  with  the  battalion.  It  just  happened 
that  one  of  his  sections  made  contact  with  the  aggressor  and  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  scouting  the  aggressor  positions  and  strength  in  an  area  that  the  platoon 
leader  could  observe  visually,  through  field  glasses.  At  the  end  of  the  exercise, 
the  platoon  leader  warmly  complimented  this  section  leader  for  a  job  well  done, 
and  awarded  him  a  three -day  pass.  This  was  awarded  to  the  section  leader 
alone,  however,  and  not  to  his  men.  Further,  the  platoon  leader  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  other  sections,  although  they  also  had  done  well. 

I  am  sure  you  can  see  what  this  did  to  the  section  leader  who  received  the 
praise.  Although  he  refused  the  pass  in  a  futile  attempt  to  save  his  standing  in 
the  platoon,  his  men  were  angry  about  it,  and  the  other  section  leaders  would 
not  speak  to  him.  He  was  able  to  win  them  over,  after  a  period  of  about  ten 
days,  only  by  catching  another  section  leader  alone  and  threatening  a  fight  if  he 
did  not  listen  to  an  explanation  of  the  incident  from  the  offended  section  leader’s 
point  of  view. 

What  was  the  problem?  The  answer  simply  was  that  all  the  men  had  done 
good  work.  Rewarding  one  man  then  was  not  fair.  It  was  an  accident  that  this 
particular  section  had  been  under  the  platoon  leader’s  visual  observation.  The 
men  felt  that  the  performance  of  all  the  sections  had  been  equal,  and  all  should 
have  been  rewarded  equally.  When  this  did  not  happen,  they  concluded  that 
rewards  were  being  issued  on  the  basis  of  something  other  than  performance. 

So,  the  basis  for  rewards  must  be  clearly  established,  and  fairly  admin¬ 
istered  within  the  entire  unit.  This  sounds  so  simple  that  it  must  seem 
trivial,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not.  It  is  an  easy  error  to  make.  This 
platoon  leader,  for  example,  never  knew  that  anything  had  go’- .  wrong. 

7.  Reacting  to  Performance  Failures.  For  some  time  now,  we  have  been 
talking  about  problems  of  reacting  to  good  performance.  Another  problem  is  how 
to  react  to  performance  failures.  This  carries  us  back,  in  part,  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  topics  we  had  yesterday,  in  which  we  distinguished  between  motivational 
and  ability  failures.  Both  in  this  discussion,  and  in  the  text,  indications  were 
clear  that  it  is  critically  important  to  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of 
failures.  This  distinction  has  strong  implications  for  how  the  leader  reacts  to 
a  specific  performance  failure  in  his  unit. 

One  of  the  major  considerations  when  reacting  to  performance  failure  is  the 
individual’s  past  performance  history.  In  this  regard,  I  will  introduce  a  concept 
I  call  a  "bank  account. "  Good  performance  can  be  compared  to  a  deposit  in  the 
bank;  it  increases  the  individual’s  worth  to  his  unit,  A  performance  failure  is  a 
withdrawal;  it  decreases  his  value  to  the  unit.  The  leader  should  react  to  his 
men  in  terms  of  their  performance  balance.  If  it  is  on  the  credit  side,  he  should 
be  lenient  because  of  the  likelihood  that  the  man’s  performance  failures  are  not 
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motivational  in  nature.  If  it  is  on  the  debit  side,  just  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  man’s  "bank  account"  is  a  good  index  to  his  motivation.  It 
is  also  important  for  a  second  reason.  Very  few  men  can  assume  they 
will  be  able  to  finish  a  tour  of  duty  without  making  at  least  one 
or  two  mistakes.  If  they  can  feel  their  good  performance  will 
compensate  for  unintentional  errors,  they  will  be  much  more  highly 
motivated  to  perform  well;  that  is,  to  pile  up  a  large  "performance 
bank  account." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  guidelines  to  reacting  to  performance 
failures  are  not  to  lose  your  temper,  and  to  react  consistently  in  terms 
of  your  own  standards  and  the  past  performance  of  your  men.  If  you  have 
a  well-run  unit,  performance  failures  will  generally  have  a  reason.  Your 
remedial  actions  should  be  taken  with  knowledge  of  these  reasons.  If 
you  react  emotionally  to  performance  failures,  you  will  find  your 
ability  to  think  is  sharply  inhibited.  Further,  you  may  find  it  quite 
hard  to  be  tolerant,  in  a  situation  in  which  tolerance  would  be  a 
golden  investment. 


8.  Rules  for  Motivating  Performance.  This  brings  us  to  a  summary 
of  principles  we  can  state  for  motivating  performance. 

(a)  A  platoon  leader  should  clearly  and  consistently 
emphasize  that  quality  of  performance  is  the 
basis  for  rewards  and  corrective  actions  within 
the  platoon. 

(b)  The  platoon  leader  should  respond  in  a  nonemotional 
and  constructive  manner  to  performance  failures.  He 
should  determine  the  reasons  for  these  failures,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  ability  and  motivational  failure. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  ability  failures,  some  form  of  construc¬ 
tive  extra  training  or  other  instruction  should  be 
given  to  help  improve  performance  by  removing 
ability  deficiencies. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  motivational  failures,  the  platoon  leader 
should  take  appropriate  corrective  action.  Before  doing 
so,  he  always  should  consider  both  the  man’s  past  per¬ 
formance  and  the  severity  of  the  performance  failure. 

The  corrective  action  should  be  just  enough  to  do  the  job 
and  no  worse;  this  is  more  likely  to  increase  motivation 
than  a  very  harsh  corrective  action. 

(e)  Most  important  of  all,  the  platoon  leader  should  give 
appropriate  recognition  to  his  men  for  high  performance, 
using  both  tangible  and  intangible  rewards.  The  reward 
given  should  be  appropriate  to  the  amount  of  effort 
expended  and  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks. 
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9.  Skit  6,  "The  New  Displays."  This  completes  our  formal  discussion  of 
the  second  major  part  of  the  platoon  leader’s  functional  r.ole,  motivating  per¬ 
formance.  I  will  now  turn  to  some  practical  exercises  related  to  a  third  part  of 
the  platoon  leader’s  functional  role.  To  begin  our  discussion.  I  will  play  Skit  5. 
After  you  have  heard  this  skit,  I  will  ask  you  to  critique  the  actions  of  the 
platoon  leader. 

DIRECTIONS:  PLAY  SKIT  5. 

As  groups,  discuss  the  effective  and  ineffective  actions  of  the  platoon 
leader  in  this  skit. 

DIRECTIONS:  ALLOW  GROUPS  TIME  TO  DISCUSS  THIS 

SKIT.  THEN  SELECT  GROUP  SPOKESMEN. 

I  will  give  you  one  to  two  minutes  to  get  a  consensus  in  your  groups. 
Remember  to  concentrate  not  only  on  the  platoon  leader’s  effective  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  actions,  but,  also,  on  the  reasons  why  you  make  these  judgments. 

DIRECTIONS:  ALLOW  ONE  TO  TWO  MINUTES  FOR  GROUP 

SPOKESMEN  TO  OBTAIN  THE  CONSENSUS  OF 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  GROUPS.  THEN  ASK  GROUP 
SPOKESMEN  TO  STAND  AND  GIVE  THEIR  GROUPS’ 
DECISIONS  UNTIL  MOST  OR  ALL  THE  IMPORTANT 
POINTS  HAVE  BEEN  COVERED. 

NOTE:  The  following  considerations  should  have  been  taken 

into  account  in  reaching  group  decisions. 

a.  Both  the  platoon  leader  and  his  subordinates 
suffer  when  he  makes  unwise  decisions.  Thus,  it 
is  important  to  all  that  his  decisions  be  made 
wisely  and  correctly. 

b.  Whenever  a  decision  needs  to  be  made,  and  a 
subordinate  questions  that  decision  or  offers  a 
countersuggestion,  the  platoon  leader  would  be 
wise  to  investigate  further,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
get  additional  information  that  would  help  in 
making  the  decision.  He  can  be  sure  that  his 
subordinates  make  suggestions  because  they  are 
interested  in  doing  good  work.  As  was  indicated, 
they  also  have  a  stake  in  good  platoon  performance. 

c.  If  the  platoon  leader  makes  unwise  decisions,  the 
decisions  will  likely  have  a  negative  impact  on  his 
men.  If  he  makes  these  poor  decisions  after  having 
received  good  suggestions  from  them,  they  will  be 
highly  resentful,  as  well  they  might  be. 
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d.  It  is  also  important  for  the  platoon  leader  to 
assume  responsibility  for  his  errors  and  mis¬ 
takes  when  these  have  had  a  negative  impact  on 
his  men.  This  generally  has  good  effects  for 
two  reasons.  Each  man,  the  leader  included, 
has  certain  responsibilities  to  the  group  for  good 
performance.  Admission  of  a  mistake  is  an 
implicit  statement  that  one  recognizes  having 
made  a  mistake  and  will  not  repeat  it.  This  is 
very  important  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  If  they 
can  be  certain  their  platoon  leader  will  not  make 
the  same  error  twice,  they  can  tolerate  the  initial 
error,  even  though  they  may  suffer  from  it.  The 
second  point  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  option  cf 
admitting  mistakes  they  make.  They  are  forced 
to  do  so.  When  the  platoon  leader  does  the  same 
to  them,  even  though  he  is  protected  by  his  rank 
from  having  to  do  so,  he  is  voluntarily  playing 
the  game  under  the  same  set  of  ground  rules  they 
must  live  with.  They  respect  the  implicit  justice 
of  this,  together  with  the  implication  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  basic  self-respect  he  is. 

e.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  cooperation  between 
the  leader  and  his  NCO’s.  If  he  successfully 
elicits  their  cooperation  in  planning  how  tasks  are 
to  be  accomplished,  and  then  uses  their  sugges¬ 
tions  wisely,  he  very  likely  will  find  that  these 
habits  of  cooperation  will  generalize  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  tasks. 

DIRECTIONS:  AFTER  GROUP  SPOKESMEN  HAVE  COVERED  IN 

THEIR  PRESENTATIONS  MOST  OR  ALL  THE 
IMPORTANT  POINTS,  ASK  IF  THERE  IS  ANY 
FURTHER  COMMENT  FROM  THE  CLASS.  ALLOW 
THIS  DISCUSSION  TO  PROCEED  AS  LONG  AS 
IMPORTANT  ISSUES  ARE  BEING  DISCUSSED. 
WHEN  IT  APPEARS  THAT  THE  DISCUSSION 
SHOULD  BE  TERMINATED,  SUMMARIZE  THE 
SKIT  AND  THE  HOUR. 


SUMMARY 

During  this  hour,  we  have  discussed  in  some  detail  many  important 
factors  involved  in  motivating  one’s  men.  As  you  can  see  from  the  material 
we  covered  today,  this  is  an  important  and  never-ending  process.  We  also 
discussed  today  another  part  of  the  platoon  leader’s  functional  role,  that  of 
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utilization  of  his  subordinate  leaders.  In  our  next  class,  we  will  continue 
practical  exercises  in  this  area. 

DIRECTIONS:  RETURN  STUDENTS’  ANSWER  SHEETS  FOR 

SKIT  4,  WITH  INSTRUCTOR'S  COMMENTS. 
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CAST: 


NARRATOR: 

LT  BLACK: 
SFC  BYRD: 

LT  BLACK: 
SFC  BYRD: 

LT  BLACK: 

SFC  BYRD: 

LT  BLACK: 

SFC  BYRD: 


SKIT  5 

THE  NEW  DISPLAYS 


CAPT  JOHNSON,  Company  Commander 
LT  BLACK,  Platoon  Leader 
SFC  BYRD,  Platoon  Sergeant 
PVT  JONES,  Platoon  Member 


SCENE  ONE 


The  following  skit  deals  with  a  platoon  leader’s 
actions  while  preparing  for  an  inspection.  As  the 
first  scene  opens,  the  platoon  leader  is  checking 
with  the  platoon  sergeant  on  the  men’s  progress. 


How ’re  things  coming  along,  sergeant? 

Great,  sir.  The  platoon’s  doing  a  good  job.  Things 
are  beginning  to  look  up! 

Good!  Any  problems? 


Just  one,  sir.  It’s  about  the  equipment  layouts. 
With  your  permission.  I’d  like  to  make  a  few 
changes.  I  had  Private  Jones  set  up  a  sample. 
Could  you  look  at  it  to  see  if  you  like  it? 


(Lack  of  concern)  Not  now,  sergeant!  I  haven’t 
got  time.  I  just  stopped  by  to  see  how  the  men 
were  shaping  up.  As  long  as  the  displays  are  like 
the  one  I  laid  out  this  morning,  they’ll  be  okay. 
And  be  sure  they’re  lined  up  straight! 

Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  believe  the  dis¬ 
plays  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
regulation  if  we  set  them  up  like  Jones  has  his. 


Sergeant,  I  know  what’s  regulation,  and  I  don’t 
need  any  help  from  Private  Jones.  Now  I  want 
those  displays  like  the  ones  I  set  up.  Is  that  clear? 


Yes,  sir! 
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NARRATOR: 

SFC  BYRD: 

PVT  JONES: 

SFC  BYRD: 

NARRATOR: 

CAPT  JOHNSON: 
LT  BLACK: 
CAPT  JOHNSON: 


FIFTH  HOUR 
SKIT  5 


SCENE  TWO 


The  time  is  five  minutes  later. 

(Loudly)  Give  me  your  attention,  men!  I  just 
had  a  talk  with  the  lieutenant  about  the  equipment 
layouts.  You’ll  have  to  keep  them  the  way  they 
are.  They've  got  to  be  exactly  like  the  one  he  set 
up  this  morning. 


But,  sergeant,  he’s  not  right. 


Right  or  not,  we  are  going  to  do  it  the  lieutenant’s 
way. 


SCENE  THREE 


The  time  is  three  hours  later.  Captain  Johnson 
has  jusi.  finished  inspecting  the  platoon. 


Lieutenant  Black! 


Yes,  sir? 


The  platoon  looks  very  good.  You  did  a  good  job. 
The  barracks  and  weapons  are  in  excellent  shape, 
but  I’m  afraid  the  equipment  displays  are  not 
regulation.  There’s  no  excuse  for  this.  Sergeant 
Byrd  should  know  the  proper  way  to  lay  out  the 
equipment. 


(END) 
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SUMMARY  SHEET 
SKIT  5 

THE  NEW  DISPLAYS 


One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  platoon  leader  is  to  receive  assign¬ 
ments  and  directives  from  higher  command  levels,  interpret  these  to  his 
platoon  in  a  manner  in  which  they  can  be  understood,  and  then  see  that  they 
are  carried  out  satisfactorily.  Thus,  to  his  platoon  he  represents  the  guidance 
of  higher  command;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  responsible  to  his  commanders 
for  the  success  and  failure  of  his  platoon  to  the  extent  that  this  is  within  his 
control.  This  responsibility  involves  both  training  for  and  the  execution  of 
assigned  tasks.  Hence,  the  platoon  leader  must  know  the  technical  details  of 
what  is  to  be  done;  he  must  communicate  instructions  to  the  platoon,  and  then 
must  supervise  and  guide  their  execution  of  the  assigned  task.  In  this  skit, 
the  platoon  leader  has  failed  to  do  this,  and  his  platoon's  performance  has 
suffered  as  a  consequence. 

The  failure  occurred  mainly  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  platoon  leader 
did  not  know  the  regulation  way  to  set  up  a  display.  This  is  a  deficiency  in 
technical  proficiency,  and,  as  such,  will  not  be  dwelt  on  in  this  course.  It  is 
relevant  at  this  point  mainly  because  it  set  the  stage  for  the  following  ineffec¬ 
tive  leadership  behavior.  Second,  the  platoon  leader  rejected  his  platoon 
sergeant's  suggestion  that  another  method  of  setting  up  displays  would  better 
meet  the  regulation  without  first  checking  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
sergeant  was  correct.  As  will  be  explained  beiow,  this  is  by  far  the  more 
serious  of  the  two  reasons  listed  here. 

A  newly  commissioned  officer  is  placed  in  a  very  difficult  spot.  Platoon 
leadership  is  often  his  first  assignment.  It  requires  leadership  skill  and  tech¬ 
nical  competence— in  other  words,  job  know-how  and  the  ability  to  make  the 
most  of  it  when  dealing  with  his  men.  However,  job  know-how,  or  technical 
competence,  is  not  something  that  is  easily  acquired.  In  large  part,  it  is  a 
function  of  time  and  experience  on  the  job.  These,  of  course,  are  the  very 
qualifications  a  newly  commissioned  officer  lacks.  It  makes  it  particularly 
difficult  that  his  limited  experience  is  emphasized  in  those  fields  in  which  the 
job  know-how  of  his  senior  noncommissioned  officers  is  great.  In  essence, 
the  platoon  leader  is  the  appointed  head  of  a  group  of  men,  some  of  whom 
have  a  lot  more  job  know-how  in  certain  areas  that  he  does.  This  raises  some 
important  questions.  How  can  his  men  be  expected  to  react  to  a  situation  in 
which  they  are  led  by  someone  who  knows  less  about  some  technical  aspects 
of  the  job  than  they  do?  And  what  can  the  platoon  leader  best  do  about  this? 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  is  important  to  note  that  one  big  item  in 
the  past  experience  of  the  platoon's  senior  noncommissioned  officers  is 
experience  with  a  variety  of  platoon  leaders.  They  know  what  to  expect  from 
a  new  platoon  leader;  they  also  have  a  good  idea  as  to  how  fast  he  should  gain 
experience.  They  know,  and  through  them  the  rest  of  the  men  know,  that  a 
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new  platoon  leader  cannot  be  100 -per  cent  technically  perfect.  Consequently, 
they  will  not  hold  a  lack  of  knowledge  against  a  new  platoon  leader  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  field  such  as  equipment  layout.  They  will  forgive  reasonable  and 
honest  mistakes.  A  new  platoon  leader  is  allowed  time  to  learn,  just  as  any 
new  recruit  expects  to  be  given  some  time  and  allowance  for  mistakes  while 
learning  the  ropes.  The  thing  that  is  expected  is  that  the  new  leader  show 
judgment  and  common  sense,  and  that  he  learn  rapidly  those  things  he  does  not 
already  know  so  he  will  not  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  This  means  that 
platoon  members  judge  the  leadership  abilities  of  their  platoon  leader,  not  in 
terms  of  his  detailed  job  knowledge  at  the  moment,  but  rather  in  terms  of  his 
potential,  in  the  light  of  what  they  think  he  will  know,  given  time  to  learn. 

In  this  context,  it  is  apparent  that  the  really  big  failure  of  the  platoon 
leader  in  this  skit  was  not  his  error  in  setting  upthe  sample  display,  but  rather 
his  refusal  to  investigate  the  merit  of  the  platoon  sergeant's  suggestion  that 
the  displays  be  done  differently.  In  this  case,  his  lack  of  good  judgment  and 
plain  common  sense  in  his  handling  of  this  relatively  unimportant  problem  is 
an  example  of  things  that  will  shake  men's  trust  in  a  new  leader. 

Failures  of  this  type  are  serious  to  platoon  members  as  well  as  to  the 
platoon  leader.  For  the  platoon  leader,  the  consequences  are  obvious.  The 
company  commander,  experienced  in  theBe  matters,  will  quickly  learn  whom 
to  hold  responsible,  if  he  does  not  already  know.  But  the  platoon  members  are 
also  involved  in  these  failures.  Everyone  wants  to  belong  to  a  good  unit;  no 
one  enjoys  being  part  of  a  poor  one.  Then,  too,  if  the  platoon  leader’s  failure 
results  in  a  particularly  bad  showing,  the  platoon  may  draw  some  sort  of 
discipline.  Or,  at  the  least,  they  may  be  forced  to  do  double  work,  correcting 
things  that  could  have  been  done  right  the  first  time.  These  are  hardships 
they  will  resent.  As  the  text  makes  clear,  men  do  not  particularly  resent 
discipline  which  they  feel  they  have  fairly  earned;  however,  they  bitterly 
resent  discipline  which  they  feel  they  do  not  deserve  and  extra  work  which 
they  feel  is  unnecessary. 

A  key  thought  to  remember  is  that  the  platoon’s  goal  is  good  performance 
on  assigned  missions.  This  is  the  goal  of  each  individual  member  of  the  pla¬ 
toon  because  each  gets  both  tangible  and  intangible  rewards  from  seeing  a  job 
well  done.  In  this  regard,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  platoon  will  almost  inevitably  be  bettered  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  platoon  leader  can  capitalize  on  the  experience,  suggestions,  and 
initiative  of  his  men  in  accomplishing  platoon  goals. 

A  final  comment  on  the  last  scene  is  necessary.  Lieutenant  Black 
could  have  retrieved,  in  part,  the  confidence,  respect,  and  trust  of  his  men 
by  assuming  responsibility  for  having  given  his  platoon  incorrect  guidance 
in  laying  out  the  equipment  displays.  This  was  his  only  constructive  way 
out.  By  so  doing,  he  could  have  shielded  his  men  from  the  consequences  of 
his  error. 
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DIR  or  «CS  TNG  METHODS  DIV  NUMRRO 

DIR  Of  RES  LANO  •  AREA  TNO  DIV  MUMAAO 

DIR  Of  RES  ARNV  ARMOR  MRU  fT  KNOK 

OIR  Of  RES  ARMY  LDRSMR  HRy  ARCS  Of  MONTEREY 

DIR  Or  RES  ARMY  INF  MRU  rt  IENN1ND 

DIR  or  RES  ARMY  AIR  Dir  HRU  fT  BUSS 

DIR  or  RES  ARMY  AYR  MRU  fT  RUCKER 

CO  US  COMARC  fT  MONROE  ATTN  DCS  IT 

CNf  Of  R40  DA  ATTN  $CI  INTO  IR  RES  SRT  DIV 

DIR  MANROMIR  REQUIREMENTS  ♦  UTILIZATION  OASO  HANDOVER  SS*R 

OIR  WEAPONS  SYS  EVAL  OR  PENTAGON 

CONOR  rco  COMO  DEr  ATOMIC  SRT  AOY  SANOIA  rase  ATTN  PCT67 

SCI  •  TECH  INFO  FACILITY  ATTN  NASA  R|R  S-AK-OL 

CINC  US  ARMY  RACIFIC  ARO  9SI  SAN  FRAN  ATTN  61  CRT  D5VCL  DIV 

CO  SOUTHERN  EUROREAN  TASK  FORCE  ARO  ISA  NY 

CO  US  ARMY  JAPAN  ARO  SAI  SAN  FRAN  ATTN  01 

CO  US  ARMY  CARIBBEAN  ARO  114  N  ORLEANS 

CO  US  ARMY  ALASKA  ARO  T4*  SEATTLE  ATTN  CRT  DEVEL 

CO  US  ARMY  EURORE  ARO  «01  NY  ATTN  ORNS  DIV 

CO  ARMY  TRANS  RES  COMO  FT  EUSTIS  ATTN  CNF  NES  REF  CTR 

CO  FIRST  ARMY  GOVERNORS  ISL  NY  ATTN  01 

CO  SECOND  ARMY  FT  OEO  0  MCAOE  ATTN  DC SOT 

CO  THIRD  ARMY  FT  MCRHCRSON 

CO  FOURTH  ARMY  FT  SAM  HOUSTON  ATTN  OS 

CO  FIFTH  ANMV  CHICAGO  ATTN  01 

CO  EIGHTH  ARMY  ARO  SOI  SAN  FRAN 

CO  EIGHTH  ARMY  ARO  SOI  SAN  FRAN  ATTN  OS 

CLIN  RSYCHOL  SCRV  DCRT  OF  NCUNORSYCHI AT  HALTER  REED  OEN  NOSR 
OIR  HUMAN  ENONR  LARS  ARCRDCCN  RC  MO 

ENGMR  RSYCHOL  LAB  PIONEERING  RES  OlV  MO  OM  R«C  COMO  ARMY  ON  R«E  CTR 
NATICK  MASS 

CO  OM  R+E  CTR  NATICK  MASS  ATTN  TECH  LIS 
RRCS  ARMY  CMCM  CORPS  R©  ARMY  CMCM  CTR  MO 

CHF  ARRLICAT  SECT  R*0  RR  TV  OlV  ARMY  PICTORIAL  CTR  LOMO  ISL 
CO  ARMY  ELECTRONIC  RG  FT  HUACHUCA  ATTN  TECH  LIB 
CO  1ST  GUIOCD  MSL  BRGO  FT  RLIRS 
SIXTH  ARMY  LIB  DEPOT  PRES  OF  SAN  FRAN 

COMDT  ARMY  SOUTHEASTERN  SIG  SCM  FT  GORDON  ATTN  EDUC  ADV 
CO  FT  ORD 

DIR  HALTER  REED  ARMY  |NST  OF  RES  HALTER  REED  ARMY  MED  CTR 
DIR  HALTER  REEO  ARMY  INST  OF  RES  HALTER  REED  ARMY  MED  CTR 
ATTN  NEURORSVCHIAT  OlV 

CO  HO  ARMY  ENLISTED  EVAL  CTR  FT  BCNJ  HARRISON 
DRTV  FOR  BIOASTRONAUT  R«  AIR  R6  CTR  BOLIN  ARB 
CO  ARMY  HUN  COMO  FRANKFORO  ARBNL  ATTN  BMUFA  10S1/SS-1 
HALTER  REED  ARNY  INST  OF  RES  DCRT  OF  RSVCHIAT 
CO  STM  RON  USARADCOM  FT  SHERIDAN  ATTN  BS  TNO 
STM  RON  USANADCON  FT  BAKER 
DIR  ARMY  BO  FOR  AVN  ACCIOENT  RES  FT  RUCKER 
FIRST  ARMY  M$L  COMO  MEO  ARO  Z<!  MY 
CO  RKATINNY  ARSNL  DOVER  N  J  ATTN  SUMRA  VCI 
DEF  SUPPLY  AOY  CAMERON  STATION  ATTN  LIB 
CO  ARMY  AOJ  OEN  CBT  DEVIL  AOY  FT  BCNJ  HARR  IRON 
CBT  ORNS  RES  OR  ARMY  CBT  OCVCL  COMO  FT  FELVOIR 
ATTN  ORNS  ANLS  HUMAN  FACTORS 
CO  ARNY  INF  CBT  OEVCL  AOY  FT  BINN1N0 
CO  ARMY  ARMOR  CRT  OCVCL  AOY  FT  KNOl 
ARMY  CRT  OCVCL  COMO  SPEC  MARFARE  FT  BRAOO 
EVAL  DIV  OAO  ARMY  SIO  CTR  ♦  SCM  RT  MONMOUTH 
ARMY  HAS  COLL  CARLISLE  BKS  PINNA  ATTN  LIS 
ASST  COMDT  ARMY  INTEL  SCM  Ff  HOC AS  IRQ  ATTN  001  PLANS  BR 
COMOT  COMO  4  GEN  STAFF  CO  FT  LEAVENHORTM  ATTN  ARCHIVES 
DIR  OF  NILIT  RSYCHOL  «  LORSMR  US  M|LIT  ACAO  NEST  POINT 
US  MILIT  ACAO  MEAT  POINT  ATTN  LIB 
COMOT  ARMY  AVN  SCM  FT  RUCKER  ATTN  SCM  LIB 
COMDT  ARMY  SECUR  AOY  TNO  CTR  ♦  BCM  FT  DCVCNS  ATTN  LIB 
COMDT  ARNCO  FORCES  INOSTR  COLL  FT  LESLEY  J  MCNAIR 
COMOT  NATL  HAS  COLL  FT  LESLEY  J  MCNAIR  ATTN  CLASSF  RECORDS  BR  LIB 
MED  FLO  SE'V  SCH  BROOKfc  ARMY  MID  CTR  FT  SAM  HOUSTON  ATTN' LIB 
DIR  OF  INSTR  ARMOR  SCH  FT  KNOK 
COMOT  ARMY  ARMOR  SCH  FT  KNOl  ATTN  HEARONS  DEPT 
COMDT  ARMY  CHAPLAIN  SCH  fT  SLOCUN 

COMOT  ARMY  CMCM  CORPS  SCH  fT  MCCLELLAN  ATTN  EDUC  ADV 

COMOT  ARMY  f I  NANCE  SCH  fT  RENJ  HARRISON 

COMOT  ARMY  ADJ  OEN  'SCH  fT  BCNJ  HARRISON  ATTN  COUC  ADV 

ARMY  INF  SCM  FT  BENMING  ATTN  EOUC  ADV 

COMDT  HO  ARMY  »UJ  OEN  SCH  fT  BFNJ  MaRRISOH 

ARMY  OM  SCM  fT  LEE  ATTN  LIB 

COMDT  ARMY  OM  SCH  fT  LEE  ATTN  EDUC  ADV 

COMDT  ARMY  TRANS  SCM  fT  CUSTIB  ATTN  EDUC  AOY 

COMDT  ARMY  MIL  IT  POLICE  SCH  fT  OOROOR  ATTN  DIR  OF  INSTR 

COMDT  ARMY  SOUTHEASTERN  SIO  SCH  fT  BOROON 

CO  ARMY  ORD  CTR  ♦  SCH  ARERDEEM  RO  MO  ATTN  ALBO-SL 

COMOT  ARMY  AIR  0|f  SCH  fT  BUBS  ATTN  CLASSF  TECH  LIB 

COMDT  ARMY  ARTY  *  MSL  SCM  FT  BILL  ATTN  AVN  ORFR 

COMOT  ARMY  DEF  INTEL  SCM  ATTN  SI«A»  OERT 

COMDT  ARMED  FORCES  STAFF  COLL  NORFOLK 

COMOT  ARMY  SIO  SCH  FT  MONMOUTH  ATTN  EDUC  COORD 

como?  Judge  advocate  oem  sch  w  or  va 

EOUC  CONSLT  ARMT  NILIT  POLICE  SCM  FT  GORDON 

COMOT  ARMY  ENONR  SCH  FT  RELVOIR  ATTN  AIBBES-SY 

COMDT  US  ARMY  SCH  EURORE  ARO  1?|  NY 

CHf  OF  TNO  DIV  OEN  SUSJ  OERT  ARMY  ARMOR  SCH  FT  KNOl 

COMDT  ARMY  AVN  SCH  FT  RUCKER  ATTN  EDUC  ADV 

COMOT  ARMY  RRIMY  MSL  SCH  CAMS  WOLTCRS 

DIR  OF  INSTR  ARNT  PRINT  MEL  SCH  CAMP  vOLTERS 

DIR  OF  MILIT  INSTR  us  MILIT  ACAO  REST  POINT 

SPEC  WARFARE  SCH  FT  BNAOO  ATTN  LIB 

ANMT  SIO  CTR  *  SCM  FT  MONMOUTH  ATTN  CMP  SCH  TEAT  OlV 
SECT  OF  ARMY  RENT  AGO*1 
DC  SUPERS  OR  ATTN  CHf  C*S  01 V 

OACS  FOR  INTEL  OA  ATTN  CNF  CRT  INTEL  DEVEL  OlV  0*T  BR 

DCS-NILIT  ORNS  OA  ATTN  CHF  TNO  OlV 

CHF  OF  TRANS  OA  ATTN  RES  DIV 

HO  OfC  OF  CHF  OF  CMCM  CORPS  OA  ATTN  DCCNL-OSA 

CHF  OF  ENONR  OA  ATTN  CHF  1ST  MIL  IT  INGNR  OlV 

HO  ARMY  MAT  COMO  R*0  DRCTE  ATTN  AMCRO-RS-CM 

CLIN  RSTCHOL  CONSLT  OFC  OF  CMP  R»VCM|AT  ♦  NIuROL  CONSLT  OFC  OF  SURG  GEN 
ATTN  LT  COL  NSC 

HO  ARMY  MED  R»D  COMO  ATTN  OEmAV  SCI  RES  BR 
ARMY  RERS  RES  OFC  ATTN  CRO-AR 
OFC  OF  RERS  ORNS  OA  ATTN  OROSB-A 

STANDARDS  •  STS  OFC  ORO  OCCUR  R*0  SECT  ATTN  OROSS-O 
ARMT  PROVOST  MARSHAL  GEN 


ARMY  CBT  SURVEIL  AOY  OFC  OF  CNF  BIB  OFFR 
OIR  CIVIL  AffAIRB  ♦  CIVIL  OEF  OOCS-ORNS  OA 
OfC  RCSCRVC  COMRON  OA 

CHf  ARMY  SECUR  ABV  ARLINGTON  HALL  ATTN  AC/A-01 
COMDR  DEF  OOCU  CTR  ARL INC  TON  HALL 
CHf  OF  R«0  OA  ATTN  TECH  LIAISON  OFC 

COUC  ♦  TNG  BR  CBT  OfVEL  ♦  ORNS  OlV  OFC  OF  CHF  SJG  OFFR  OA 
RERS  ♦  TNG  OlV  OROMC  OfC  Of  CHf  OF  ORD  OA 
CG  ARMY  MED  F*0  COMO  ATTN  MCDOH-BR 
ARNY  RERS  RES  OfC  ATTN  CRO-AIC 

ARMY  CBT  SUN VEIL  ♦  TOT  ACO  TNO  COMO  FT  HUACHUCA  ATTN  ATmR  SI 

CG  ARMY  AIR  DCF  COMO  ENT  AFG 

RRIS  ARNY  ARMOR  BO  FT  KNOl 

PRES  ARMY  INF  BO  FT  DENNING  ATTN  fC«SF  OlV 

RRIS  ARMY  MAI  NT  RO  FT  KNOl 

RRIS  ARMY  ARTY  BO  FT  GILL 

Of TV  PRC  S  ARMY  MAT  COMO  RO  AtCROCEN  RG  MD 

DIR  ARMY  COMUNI  TCAT  10-CLCC TRONIC  OCVEL  AOY  ft  MONMOUTH 

RRES  ARMY  TRANS  RO  FT  CURTIS  ATTN  TECH  OIR 

CO  ARMY  MILIT  FOLICC  CRT  OCVCL  AGY  FT  GORDON 

CG  *TH  ARMORED  OlV  ARO  BIS  NY 

CO  ATM  ARMOR  Of  ARO  TGT  NY 

CO  SO  ARMORED  CAV  REBT  ARO  GGG  NY 

CO  10  ARMORCD  CAV  RCGT  ARO  S*  NV 

CO  I 1TM  ARMORED  CAV  RCGT  ARO  IDS  NV 

CO  14TH  ANMOREO  CAV  RCGT  ARO  14  NV 

CG  ARMY  ARMOR  ♦  ARTY  RIRING  CTR  FT  STEWART  ATTN  AC/B-61  TNO  OFF! 
1ST  ARNONCD  OlV  N04MQ  CO  FT  MOOO 

1ST  CAV  OlV  10  MED  TANK  BN  4GTH  ARMOR  ARO  24  SAN  FRAN 
1ST  INF  OlV  1ST  NCD  TANK  RN  StTH  ARMOR  FT  RILCT 
90  INF  OlV  1ST  MCP  TANK  BN  GGTM  ARMOR  ARO  9G  NV 
ATM  INF  OlV  1ST  MID  .ARK  BR  I4TM  ARMOR  FT  LCRIt 
TTM  IMF  OlV  20  MID  TANK  BN  4RTH  ANNOR  ARO  T  SAN  FRAN 
GTM  INF  OlV  ID  ON  GGTM  ARMOR  ARO  B4  NY 
CO  COMRANV  0  10  MVV  TANK  BN  190  ARMOR  ARO  IB9  NV 


CO  90  NCD  TANK  RN  990  I 
CO  90  MCO  TANK  RN  9ITH  ANI 
CO  90  NCO  TANK  RN  JTTM  AMI 
CO  ATM  NCO  TANK  BN  GBTH  A« 
CO  10  NCO  TANK  RN  T9TN  AMI 
CO  COMRANV  c  RAT TOR  GGTM  I 


I  CTR  FT  KNOK 
I  ARO  2G  NV  ATTN  G! 

I  ARO  9G  NV 


I  FT  IRWIN 

ION  ARNY  INF  CTR  FT  BINNING 
CALIF  RG  40TM  ARMORED  OlV  LOG  ANGELES  ATTN  AC/SOS 
9ITM  OFNL  MB  ARMY  MB  JACKSONVILLE  FLA 
NY  NG  MB  2TTM  ARMOR 10  OlV  BUFFALO 
VISAS  MB  4«TM  ARMORED  OlV  PALLAS 
CO  90  MCO  TANK  BN  StO  ARMOR  ARO  It  NY 
CO  ARMY  ARMOR  CTR  FT  KNOl  ATTN  G9  AIBKT  T 
CG  1ST  IN'  OlV  FT  RtLCY  ATTN  G9 
CG  tO  tNF'OIV  FT  BC BRING  ATTN  OlV  AVN  CONOR 
CG  STM  INF  OlV  FT  LlRIG  ATTN  G9 
CG  GTM  INF  OlV  ARO  Ul  RV  ATTN  G1 
CG  FT  CARBON  ATTN  Nl 
CG  24TM  INF  OlV  ARO  111  NY  ATTN  R9 
CG  GtO  ABN  INF  OlV  FT  MAM  ATTN  G9 
CO  1ST  SB  90  INF  MINT  FT  MYCR 
CO  10  BB  BTM  INF  RCBT  ARO  742  NV 
CO  90  Rt  GTM  INF  RCGT  ARO  T41  RV 
CO  4TH  BO  t?M  INF  RIOT  ARO  Til  BCATTLC 
CG  29TM  INF  OlV  ARO  IB  BAN  FRAN 
CO  to  OR  9GTH  INF  RCGT  FT  SILL 
CO  CO  BG  9IGT  INF  REST  FT  RUCKCR 
CO  1ST  ARMORED  RIFLC  BN  4G.M  INF  REST  ARO  It  NV 

CO  1ST  ARMORED  RIFLC  ON  4BTH  INF  RCBT  ARO  IB  NV 

CO  9RD  ARMORED  RIFLC  ON  BIST  IMF  RCBT  ARO  9f  NT 

CO  1ST  ARMORCD  RIFLC  RN  910  INF  FT  UR SON 

CO  10  ARMORCO  RIFLE  RN  BOTH  INF  FT  KNOB 

CO  ARMY  RARTIC  BR  NAY  TNG  DEVICE  CTR  RT  WASHINGTON  ATTN  CODE  01A 
CO  MO  ARMT  BROADCAST  «  VISUAL  ACTVV  RACIFIC  ARO  111  SAN  FRAN 
ATTN  RUB  RROC  OFC 

CNF  AUOIO  VISUAL  ARRLICAT  OFC  ARMT  RICTORIAL  OlV  OFC  OF  CHF  SIG  OFFR 
CHF  MCO  RKS  FROJ  SRMY  HOST  US  MILIT  ACAO  WlST  FOIRT 
CG  MILIT  OIST  OF  WASHINGTON 
TECH  OIR  N»l  OlV  OFC  OF  GM  GIN 

COMOT  ARMY  BM  SCM  NONBCGIO  OCFT  FT  LCC  ATTN  TNG  MCOIA  DIV 
HO  ARNT  LIAISON  GR  RROJ  MICH  U  OR  RICH 
OIR  ARMY  LIB  PENTAGON 

STRATCGIC  PLANNING  GR  CORPS  OR  CN4NR  ARMY  MAR  SCRV 
CHF  OF  MILIT  HIST  OA  ATTN  GCN  RCF  BN 

ARNCO  PORCCS  FOOO  *  CONTAINER  INST  CHICAGO  ATTN  FOOO  ACCEFTN  BO 
BID  ABN  OlV  FT  BRAGG 

MO  40TH  ARTY  GRRO  AIR  OIF  RRES  OF  SAN  FRAN 
9STM  ARTY  BRGO  AIR  DCF  FT  BANKS 
91  ST  ARTY  BRGO  AIR  NF  PGM  ELEMENT  OAKOALE  RENNA 
IGTN  ARTY  GR  AIR  OCF  FT  LAvTON  . 

99TM  ARTY  BRGO  AIR  OCF  COMO  CLCNCNT  (HAMPTON  RDS  OCF I 
MANFTON  NOS  AIR  TIRMRL  NORFOLK 
2ITH  ARTY  GR  AIR  OCF  9CLFRI0GC  APR 
9*0  ARTY  BRGO  AIR  OCF  HIGHLANDS  APS 
BIST  ARTY  BRGO  AIR  OCF  LOCKRORT  APS 
49TH  ARTY  BRGO  AIR  OCF  ARLINGTON  MTG  ILL 
9STH  ARTY  BRGO  AIR  OCF  FT  SCO  G  MCAOE 
CG  1C1ST  ABN  OlV  FT  CAMPBELL 
CB  1ST  CAV  OlV  ARO  24  SAN  FRAN 
ARNY  OM  R4«  FCA  FT  LCI  ATTN  TICM  LIR 
CHF  BE  HAY  SCI  RES  BR  ARMY  NCO  R40  COMO 
RRCS  ARMY  FINANCI  CORNS  BR 

ARMY  R40  OFC  RANAMR  FT  CLAVTOR  CANAL  ZONE  ATTN  BEMAv  SCI  COORD 

CINC  US  RACIFIC  fLT  FRO  BAR  FRAN 

CIRC  RACIFIC  ORNS  ANLS  SECT  FRO  BAN  FRAN 

CHF  BUR  OF  MEO  ♦  SURD  ATTN  COOC  111 

CHF  RIS  OlV  BUR  OF  RCO  «  BURS 

HCAO  CLIN  RSTCHOL  BICT  PROF CS ML  OlV  BUR  OF  MEO  •  BUBO  ON 

•UR  OF  NAV  OCRS  ON  ATTN  TECH  LIB  RERS  I  IB 

BIR  RERS  RES  OlV  BgR  OF  NAV  R|RS  ON 

BUR  OF  VOS  ♦  OKS  STTN  OIR  OF  OFC  OF  RIB 

CHF  OF  NAV  RERS  ON 

■UR  OF  NAV  WEAPONS  FLT  READINtSS  NIP  ATLANTIC  NAV  A|R  STATION  NORFOLK 
CHF  OF  NAV  OCRS  ATTN  RCRB-C11I9 

CO  «  OIR  RAV  TNG  DEVICE  CTR  RT  WASHINGTON  ATTN  LlRM 

CHF  RSTCHOL  HUMAN  FACTORS  OERT  RAV  TNG  DEVICE  CTR  FT  WASHINGTON 

MAV  MSL  CTR  ROIRT  NgGU  CALIF  ATTN  HUNAN  CMGHN  OlV  LIFE  SCI  OCFT 

CO  MAT  AIR  DCVIL  CTR  JONNSVILLC  RIMMA  ATTN  NAOC  LIR 

FLT  ANTI-AIR  WARFARE  TNG  CTR  ORM  MICK  VA  BEACH 

CO  FLT  TNG  CTR  NAV  BASE  NEWPORT 


OK  ATLANTIC  PIT  MU  vCARON  IT!  TNO  UNIT  PUT  ANTI-AIM  WARFARE  Y-,0  CT« 
OAM  NICK  VA  MACH 

COMO*  PLf  TNO  0*  NAV  |A|(  CMA«LC»TON 
CO  PLY  TNO  CT*  NO* r OLA 

MtAO  NAil  COMM  ■*  COMM  PSYCHOL  DIV  NAV  TNO  DEVICE  CT*  *T  NAIM I  NOT ON 
ATTN  COOI  1*11 

CLIN  PSYCHOL  MENTAL  MTOIKNC  UNIT  U»  NAV  ACAO  ANNAPOLIS 
Till  NAV  VA*  COLL  NEWPORT  ATTN  MAHAN  LI* 

CO  SERV  KM  COMO  NAV  TNO  CT*  I  AN  01 100 

CO  NAV  OUIDEO  MR  KH  OAM  NIC*  VA  HACK 

CO  «  01*  ANTI-SU#  WARFARE  TACTICAL  ICM  NORFOLK 

CO  NUCLIA*  WEAPON*  TNO  CT*  ATLANTIC  NAV  AIK  STATION  NO* COL A 

CO  FLY  ANTI-AIR  WARFARE  TNO  CT*  OAM  NICK  VA  MACH 

CO  FLT  IONA*  KM  K|T  WEST 

CMC  0*  NAV  Alt  ON  ATTN  M|AO  *C*t  ♦  TNO  •*  COOI  *M 

CMC  OF  NAV  Alt  ON  ATTN  DIA  AtTCMOL  Kl  DiV  COOI  AM 

CMC  Of  NAV  Alt  ON  ATTN  MIAO  0*  AtTCMOL  BA  COM  *M 

OIC  NAV  CIAt  Alt  ACTVT  NAV  VO  NAtMINOTON 

CO  OfC  OC  NAV  Alt  it  ore  CNO  It  NT 

CMC  OC  NAV  A] A  TNG  TNO  Alt  M*T  NAV  AIA  tTATION  PENSACOLA 
CO  NAV  SCM  OC  AVN  MID  NAV  AVN  NCO  CTA  CENtACOLA 
OIC  NAV  MCO  ACS  LAI  NAV  tU«  UU  0*0 TON 
CO  MIO  CLO  ACS  LAI  CAM*  LUEUNC 

COMO*  PACIFIC  M$L  RAMOC  NAV  MtL  CT*  POINT  MUGU  CAilC  nTTN  TF.CM  UN 

OIC  NAV  PC*S  ACS  ACTVT  SAN  D1CG0 

NAV  A I  *  TCCM  TNG  CT*  MlMPMIt 

NAV  NCUAOPSTCMIAT  REt  UNIT  tAN  OUGO 

COMO*  NAV  MIL  CT*  POINT  MUGU  CALIC  ATTN  HUMAN  CNOM*  DIV  COM  IHMS 
OIC  NAV  CI«S  *c«  ACTVT  NAV  TO  NASHINQTON  ATTN  Lt* 

NAV  tNG  PFRS  CT*  NAV  STATION  VAtHI NOTON  ATTN  COM  PI 
COMTRL  NAV  BASE  NORFOLK 

COMOT  NARINE  CORPS  MO  MARINE  CORPS  NAtMINOTON  ATTN  COM  AO-l* 

HO  MARINE  CORPS  NAtMINOTON  ATTN  Ak 
01*  MARINE  CORPS  tOuC  CTR  MARINE  CORPS  SCM  0UANT1C0 
ATTN  SECRET  ♦  CONC  CILEt  OP 

OIR  MARINE  CORPS  INST  MARINE  BUS  NAtMINOTON  ATTN  (VAC  UNIT 
CMC  OC  NAV  OPMS  ATTN  OP-OIPI 
CMC  OC  NAV  OPNS  OP-03 T  ON 
CMC  OC  NAV  OPNS  ATTN  OP-07T 

CMC  OC  NAV  AIR  TICM  TNG  NAV  AIA  STATION  MEMPHIS 
COHOT  PTP  COAST  GUARD  MO 

OPNS  ANLS  OCC  HO  STRATEGIC  AIR  COHO  OCCulT  AC* 

AIR  TNG  COHO  RAMOOLPH  ACB  ATTN  ATCTM 

OIR  OC  TNG  OCS-PCRS  MO  AIR  FORCE  ATTN  PTR-P 

CMC  SCI  DIV  DRCTE  SCI  ♦  TECH  Kl  R*D  HO  AIR  FORCE 

CMC  COLD  MAR  OlV  DRCTE  OC  PLANS  ♦  OPNS  DCt-OPNS  HO  AIR  FORCE 

CMC  OC  PEAS  *ES  BA  DRCTE  OF  CIVILIAN  PERt  DCt-PER!  HO  AIR  FORCE 

CMC  CAREER  OEVEL  PERt  EVAL  «R  OIR  PEAS  PLAN  DCS-P(*t  MO  AIA  FORCE 

SUBSID  PLANS  OlV  DRCTE  OC  PLANS  DCS  P*P  HO  AIA  FORCE 

OACTE  AEROSPACE  SAFETY  (AFIAt-GI  MORTON  ACB 

AIR  FORCE  STAFF  COLL  SCI  ♦  TECH  LIAISON  OCC  CO  DN 

CMC  CONN  STUDY  OP  SAC01  BOLLING  ACB 

CCD  AVN  ACT  MED  LIB  MS  111 

HO  AIN  FORCE  STAFF  COLL  SCOO  I  AMO* Cat  ACB 

A ONE  AIR  DCVCL  CTA  RASH  0* ICC  I  St  ACB 

CONOR  ELECTRONIC  SYS  DIV  L  0  MANSCON  FLO  BEDFORD  MASS  A  MS  ElANO 
CMC  ACS  ♦  ME  AS  SECT  CIVILIAN  PEAS  DIV  SACRAMENTO  Alt  NAT  AREA 
MCCLELLAN  ACB  ATTN  ACUR 
AIN  TNO  COHO  ATTNS  N  RANDOLPH  ACB 
AIA  HOVINCNT  DESIGNATOR  NRPTO  NR IBHT-PATTEASON  ACB 
NO  BALLISTICS  SYS  OlV  PEAS  SUBSVt  BA  BSOSP  NORTON  ACB 
NlLlt  TNO  CTR  ORE  LACKLANO  ACB 
SSTOTH  AEROSPACE  NEC  ACS  LAB  NR l OH T-PAT TEA SON  ACB 
AIR  MOVEMENT  OCSIONATOR  AMAH  BROOKS  ACB 
OCS-TECH  TNO  OIR  NILIT  ♦  SPT  TNO  RAMOOLPH  ACB 
OIR  AIR  U  LIB  MAXWELL  ACB  ATTN  AUL1T-AI-231 
DIA  OC  LIB  US  AIA  FORCE  ACAD 
DPTY  |B  COR  SAFETY  ACUS  MORTON  ACB 
CONOR  ARCTIC  AEAOMCO  LAB  APO  7SI  BIATTLI 
SSTOTM  PEAS  AES  LAB  AEROSPACE  NED  DIV  LACKLANO  ACB 
TICM  NR  I T I  NO  BA  TS  00  »*1»TM  TECH  TNO  SQDM  LOWRY  ACS 
DIA  NATL  SECUA  AOY  CT  GCO  0  NEADf  ATTN  DIA  OF  TNO 
CENTRAL  INTEL  AOY  ATTN  OCN  MAIL  NM 
OEPT  OF  STATE  BUR  OF  INTEL  ♦  ACS  EXTERNAL  AES  STAFF 
SCI  INFO  CXCH  HASHING  TON 

CMC  AEGL  TNO  BN  TNO  DIV  CEO  AVN  AOY  ATTN  PT  IB 

NATL  ACAD  OF  SCI  NATL  AES  COUNCIL  ADV  BO  ON  CDUC  MASHlNOTOM 

CMC  PEAS  AES  STAFF  OCC  OC  P|*S  DEPT  OF  AGAiCUL 

AES  INFO  CIA  NATL  BUR  OC  STANOAADS  ATTN  AES  PSYCHOL 

CMC  PSYCHOL  BA  CIVIL  AEAOMCO  AES  INST  CEO  AVN  AOY  OKLAHOMA  CITV 

SYS  DCVCL  CORP  SANTA  MONICA  ATTN  LIB 

DUNLAP  ♦  ASSOC  INC  STAMFORD  ATTN  LIB 

ACS  ANLS  CORP  MASHINGTON 

•ANC  CORP  HASHING  fON  ATTN  LIB 

U  OC  ILL  GP  EFFECTIVE  NES  LAB 

U  OC  SO  CALIF  ELECTRONICS  PEAS  AES  GP 

COLUMBIA  U  ELECTRONICS  AES  LABS  ATTN  TECH  EOITOR 

MITRE  CORP  BEDFORD  MASS  ATTN  LIB 

WCSTCAN  ELEC  CO  NINSTON  SALEM 

U  OC  POM  MEASUREMENT  LAN  PSYCHOL  DEPT  ATTN  DIA 

HUMAN  SCI  AES  INC  NORFOLK 

WESTERN  ELEC  CO  INC  NY 


HUMAN  ICOLOBV  FUND  NY 
HUMAN  Kl  BES  INC  MCLIAN  VA 

TICM  INFO  CTI  EMBMR  DATA  SERV  N  A MBA  AVN  INC  COLUMBUS  0 
CHRYSLER  CORP  MSL  DIV  DETROIT  ATTN  TECH  INFO  CTR 
SBRO  AMIR  U  ATTN  LIM 

RAYTHEON  CO  ELECTRONIC  BCRV  OPNS  BURLINGTON  MASS 
NORA  I A  DIV  NORTHROP  CORP  MANTMORNI  CALIC  ATTN  SR  Kl 
LIFE  SCI  HUMAN  FACTORS  SPACE  ♦  INFO  SYS  OlV  NO  AMR  AVN  INC 
TORRANCE  CALIC 

BEN  DYNAMICS  POMONA  CALIF  ATTN  LIB 
BILL  AEROSTS  CO  CASTLE  ACB 

AVN  CRASH  INJURY  RES  BAY  HANBO*  AIRPORT  PHOENIX 
MAROUARDT  CORP  POMONA  CALIC  ATTN  OE*T  SB 
DIN  CT*  COR  RES  ON  LEARNING  *  TEACHING  U  OF  MJCH 
OHIO  STATE  U 

EDITOR  TNO  RES  ADBTR  AMCR  SOC  OC  TNO  DIRS  U  OC  TENN 

U  OF  CHICAGO  DEPT  OF  SOC 

OCO  WASHINGTON  U  DEPT  OC  PSYCHOL 

DIR  LORO  AMCR  U 

BRITISH  EMBSV  BRITISH  OCC  RES  STAFF  NAtMINOTON 
CANADIAN  JOINT  STAFF  OCC  Of  DIF  RES  MENBER  WASHINGTON 
CANADIAN  ARMY  STAFF  W  WASHINGTON  ATTN  0SB2  TNO 
CANADIAN  LIAISON  OFF*  ARMY  ARMOR  BO  FT  KNOX 
ASST  CNF  OF  STAFF  FOR  INTEL  FOREIGN  LIAISON  OFFICER 
NORWEGIAN  MIL  IT  ATTACHE  WASHINGTON 
ASST  CMF  OF  STAFF  FOR  INTEL  FOREION  LIAISON  OFF*  SWEDISH  CNGSY 
MIL  IT  ATTACHE  WASHINGTON 
NATL  INST  FOR  ALCOHOL  RES  OSLO 

AUSTRALIAN  EMBSV  NAtMINOTON  ATTN  T  A  NAVGN  SOON  LD* 

YORK  U  OEFT  OF  PSYCHOL 

AUSTRALIAN  ENRSV  OFC  OF  MIL  IT  ATTACHE  HASHI NOTON  ATTN  TSOIN 

MNNINBCR  FOUNDATION  TOPEKA 

AMCR  INST  FOR  RES  WASHINGTON 

AMCR  INST  FOR  RES  POM  ATTN  URN 

COLUMBIA  U  SCM  OF  BUS 

MATRIX  CORP  ARLINGTON  ATTN  TECH  LIBM 

AMCR  TCLPTCL  CO  NY 

U  OF  GEORGIA  DEPT  OF  PSYCHOL 

©BERLIN  COLL  OEPT  OF  PSYCHOL 

SEN  ELEC  CO  SANTA  BARBARA  ATTN  LIB 

VITRO  LABS  SILVER  SPRfNOS  MO  ATTN  LlRN 

TfcNN  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  KNOXVILLE  ATTN  LABOR  RELATIONS  OFC  OlV  OF  PERS 

U  OF  GEORGIA  DEPT  OF  PSYCHOL 

U  OF  UTAH  ATTN  DEPT  OF  PSYCHOL 

AMCR  INST  FUN  RkS  LOS  ANGELES 

AMCR  INST  FOR  RES  SAN  MATEO  CALIF 

MICH  STATE  U  DEPT  OF  PSYCHOL 

N  NCR  STATE  U 

ROWLAMO  ♦  CO  HAOOOMFIELD  MJ  ATTN  PRES 

KEMPER  4  ASSOC  LOUISVILLE 

AIRCRAFT  ARMAMENTS  INC  COCKCVSVlLLE  MO 

AMCR  MACH  •  F0UNORV  CO  GRCCNBICM  ATTN  HUMAN  FACTORS  OlV 

OREGON  STATE  U  DEPT  OP  NILIT  SCI  ATTN  AOJ 

TUFTS  U  ATTN  HUNAN  CHON*  4  ANLS  Sf*V  PROJ 

AMCR  PSYCHOL  ASSOC  MASHINGTON  ATTN  PSYCHOL  ASSTR 

NO  ILL  U  MtAO  OEPT  OF  PSYCHOL 

REPUBLIC  AVN  CORP  FARMINGOALC  LONG  ISL  ATTN  SUPERV  ENGNR  LIB 

WASHINGTON  ENGNR  SERV  CO  INC  KENSINGTON  HD 

LIFE  Kl  INC  HURST  TER  ATTN  PRES 

AMCR  BE  NAV  Kl  PRINCETON 

INTCRNATL  INVENTORS  CONGRCtS  CHICAGO 

PUGLIC  ADNIN  CTR  tAN  OICGO  STATE  COLL 

OIR  INSTR  DEtOURCtt  STATE  COLL  ST  Ct-OgO  MINN 

DUKE  U  BEN  LIB  HE AO  OF  TCCM  PROCESSING 

U  OF  CALIF  GEN  LIB  DOCU  OEPT 

FLORIDA  STATE  U  LIB  GIFTS  ♦  CXCH 

HARVARD  U  PBYLHUL  LADS  LIB 

U  OF  ILL  LIB  SCR  DEPT 

U  OF  KANSAS  LIB  PERIODICAL  OEPT 

U  OF  NEDRASKA  LIDS  KG  DEPT 

OHIO  STATE  U  LIBS  GIFT  4  CXCH  DIV 

PCNNA  STATE  U  PATTII  LID  DOCU  DESK 

PURDUE  U  LIDS  PERIODICALS  CHECKING  FILES 

STANFORO  U  LIDS  DOCU  UG 

LlKN  U  OF  TEXAS 

SVMALUSt  U  LIB  SEN  OlV 

U  OF  MINNESOTA  LIB 

STATE  U  OF  IOWA  LIBS 

NO  CAROLINA  STATE  COLL  DM  HILL  LIB 

DIR  OF  LIBS  BOSTON  U  COLL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

U  OF  MICH  LIBS  SER  OlV 

BROWN  U  LIB 

COLUMBIA  U  LIBS  DOCU  ACO 

DIR  JOINT  U  LIBS  NASHVILLE 

U  OF  DENVER  NARY  RCCO  LIB 

OIR  U  LIB  GEO  WASHINGTON  U 

LIB: OF  CONORESS  CMF  OF  CXCH  4  GIFT  OlV 

U  OF  PGH  DOCU  URN 

OFC  OF  OIR  CATHOLIC  U  LIB  ATTN  PSVCMOL  DIPT  LIB 
U  OF  KT  MARGARET  I  KINO  LIB 
SO  ILL  U  ATTN  LIBN  SCR  DEPT 
KANSAS  STATE  U  FARRELL  LIB 


